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Tuis number closes volume 12 of 
the Journat. For months past our 
circulation has been over eleven thou- 
sand copies! and this month it runs 
to eleven thousand four hundred copies. 
Our teachers begin to appreciate the 
power and value of the printed page. 
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WE do not hold ourselves responsi- 
ble for any views or opinions express- 
ed in the communications of our cor- 
respondents. 








Is it a “boom” or a “bonanza” that 
our friends will find on page 15? 





ARKANSAS. 


LirrLE Rock, Nov. 20. 
Editors American Journal of Education: 

The State Teachers’ Association of 
Arkansas will meet in Helena, Ark., 
on the 29th, 30th and 3ist of Decem- 
ber, instead of Little Rock, as an- 
nounced in the last issue. 

It has been deemed advisable to 
change the place of meeting to Helena 
for several reasons. 

There is no point where we could 
expect a larger portion of teachers to 
attend. 

The meetings of the Association 
have been held in Little Rock for sey- 
eral years; therefore we deem it ad- 
visable to hold the next session in 
another part of the State, so that the 
teachers and people of that section 
may be enlisted and brought into 
active connection with the Associa- 
ion. 

The generous citizens of Helena 
assure us of free entertainment for 
all. 

We shall ask the railroads for re- 
duced rates, and expect to get them. 

R. H. PARHAM, Jr., 
President. 





Wirs a circulation of eleven thou- 
sand, and with a large number of the 
helpful, practical articles so full of 
suggestions to the patrons and tax- 
payers of our schools, as well as to 
the teachers, reproduced in the local 
papers in Missouri, Kansas, Tennes- 


___|see, Texas and other States, it is a 


problem not yet solved, how many 

thousands of readers our contributors 

reach. Certainly these articles are 

read by more than 200,000 people— 

a large and an influential audience. 
Is it not? 








issue of the Journat, from Illinois, 
Iowa and Missouri will be found to 
be of especial value to all. 

Illinois has made provision by a 
complete system of “Records,” not 
only to keep track of the school 
money, but to pay teachers monthly, 
as’. :y ought to be paid, 








NO REDUCTION IN WAGES, 


All fair minded, candid people will 
cordially endorse, and we hope act 
upon the following which we clip from 
The Christian Union. That paper 
says: “It is no time for countenance 
of, or patience with, cutting down 
teachers salaries ; for allowing second 
and third rate politicians to creep into 
our school boards; for reducing the 
school curriculum to reading, writing 
and arithmetic; nor for any other of 
the various plans perpetually agitated 
by penurious folly for saving at the 
spigot and losing at the bung hole!” 

“Tt is no time for girdling the pub- 
lic schools, by abolishing the normal 
schools.” We need everywhere more 
competent and better educated teach- 
ers and we must pay them such wages 
and pay them so promptly and liber- 
ally as to command the best. 








Di you ever seriously consider, 
what a vast and important work, these 
teachers—who train and instruct the 
children how to be obedient, truthful, 
punctual, industrious, intelligent cit- 
izens are doing? 

Do you stand strongly and steadily 
every where and always for such 
prompt and liberal compensation to 
this important class, as to secure the 
best talent we have? Have you, as 
a citizen, done all your duty in this 
respect? If not will you do your 
duty ? 








Texas cannot be put out or put 
aside. 

She is too large and too important, 
and when she comes knocking at the 
door demanding attention she must 
have it. 

The fact is so many good things 
were sent in regard to what is being 
done by her educators that we could 
not possibly find space for them in 
this issue, and so, though we could 
not put them out or aside, we were 
obliged to let them go over to Janua- 
ry with many other articles of value. 








Kansas holds her annual State Ed- 
ucational Association, commencing 
Dec. 29, at Topeka, at the State Cap- 
itol Building. The convention of 
County Superintendents will be held 
January Ist, to be followed by exam- 
inations for State certificates. Hon. 
Allen B. Lemon, the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, has 
made arrangements for reduced rates 
of fare on the railroad and at the 
hotels in Topeka. 








TENNESSEE seems to be booming 
along educationally, under the guid- 


‘ance and inspiration of her able State 


Superintendent, Hon. Leon Trous- 
dale and the leading teachers who 
are generously and earnestly co- 
operating with him. 

Our associate editor in Tennessee 
asks us, in St. Louis, questions so 
many and of such variety and mag- 
nitude as wonld require both the 
wisdom and the wealth of Solomon 
to answer them promptly. 

It is easy to ask questions, but not 
always easy to answer them. 

To those who know us well it would 
scarcely be necessary for us to say 
that we have neither the wisdom or 
wealth of etc., etc. 

If people do not know us it may 
be their misfortune—it is not our 
fault. 

Call again, Bro. Shropshire. 








Iuuinois has taken a step in ad- 
vance in making ample and timely 
provision to pay her school teachers 
every month. We have urged this 
important matter for years, and we 
are glad to be able to chroniele the 
fact that this just and proper step 
has been taken by one State at least. 

Now let our teachers and school 
officers secure the adoption of this 
provision of the Illinois school law in 
every other State in the West and 
South. 

Our teachers ought to be and can 
be paid promptly every month as 
other people are paid. 
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THE ONLY CEMENT. 


ERHAPS we are not altogether 

wrong when, after reading some 
ancient author we come to the concii- 
sion that all that is worth saying was 
said long ago, and that all modern 
books are but a feeble repetition of 
truths which were expressed long 
before the Goths swept down upon 
the Roman empire. Certainly Plato 
aud Plutarch would not gain much 
knowledge except in the applications 
of physical science, if they should 
come back now. 

Even with regard to physical sci- 
ence, Plutarch quotes Plato and Pyth- 
agoras as holding that the earth kept 
“a circular motion about the seat of 
fire,” long before the time of Coper- 
nicus or even of Galileo. And when 
we pass out of the realm of the phys- 
ical sciences, we find ourselves mak- 
ing the constant discovery that what 
we thought were new paths, have 
already been trodden smooth by 
countless feet. The discovery ought 
not to be a discouraging one. That 
these few great thoughts have been 
thought before, ought not to diminish 
our respect either for the thoughts 
or for the men who utter them now. 

As a people, we are too impatieut 
for results. We want continually to 
test our educational power by exam- 
inations. We cannot realize that we 
are thus trying to test the knowledge 
instead of wisdom, aptness of mem- 
ory instead of growing strength of 
thought. We pride ourselves on our 
hundred years of existence as a peo- 
ple. The first hundred years of the 
Egyptian monarchy, of the Hindoo 
rule were a success also. We forget 
how short a time one hundred years 
is in the history of a nation. But 
“the mills of the gods grind slowly,” 
and itis but a narrow view that de- 
mands results within the lifetime of 
any one man. 

Pintarch was thinking of this when 
in comparing the lives of Lycurgus 
and Numa Pompilius. He finally tests 
the two great law-givers by the pro- 
gress of the two states of Sparta and 
Rome long after the death of the 
founders. Whether a man is great or 
not depends not upon what he is in 
his life, but upon the amoutt of the 
influence that he leaves after him, 
and which forces men to be his fol- 
lowers and imitators whether they 
will or no. 

Judged by this standard, Plutarch 
finds Lycurgns a greater man than 
Numa, because, as he says, “the main 
points and fundamentals of his legis- 
jJation coutinued far above five hun- 
dred years like some deep and thor- 
oughly ivgrained tincture, retaining 
their hold upon the nation; while no 
sooner did Numa expire, than the 
gates of Janus’ temple flew wide 
open, and war rushed forth to fill all 
Italy with blood and slaughter.” 

The truly great man is he who can 
afford to die because his work will 
goon withouthim. The falsely great 
man is he whose living hand is neces- 
sary to carry out his plans. 

Lycurgus could afford to die ; Numa 





could not. But why did the govern- 
ment which Numa had so carefully 
founded and fostered have no long 
continuance? Because, Plutarch says, 
“it wanted that cement which should 
have kept all together— education.” 
And why, does he say, did Lycurgus’ 
government remain? Because he 
“by discipline and education infused 
his laws into the characters of the 
children and imbued their whole 
early life with a love of his govern- 
ment.” 

In the education of the children he 
tells us consists the only cement 
which can hold States together, and 
without this cement, let us build 
never so carefully, our structure will 
not stand. 

The object of civilization is not the 
improvement of the individual; it is 
the lifting of the State. In compar- 
ison with the safety of a nation-—the 
embodiment of the ideas of a people, 
the life cf one man, the lives of ten 
thousand men are of no value. We 
recognize this truth in the time of 
war, though in seasons of peace we 
are not always ready to utter it. 


To preserve the State, however, we | 





Were it not a cruel thing to se del READING circles are being formed 


any province’of an empire, the inhab- 
itants living all mutilated in their 
limbs, each strong man with his right 
arm lamed? Mow much cruellér to 
find the strong soul, with his eyes 
still sealed, its eyes extinct, so that 
he sees not! 

Light has come into the world, but 
to this poor peasant it has come in 
vain. For six thousand years, the 
sons of Adam, in sleepless effort, have 
been devising, doing, discovering, in 
mysterious, infinite indissoluble com- 
munion, warring, a little band of 
brothers, against the great black em- 
pire of necessity and night ; they have 
aécomplished such a conquest and 
conquests; and to this day it is all as 
if it had not been. 

The four and twenty letters of the 
alphabet are still Runic enigmas to 
him. He passes by on the other side; 
and that great spiritual kingdom, the 
toil-worn conquests of his brothers, 
all that his brothers have conquered, 
is a thing non-extant for him; an in- 
visible empire; he knows it not; sus- 
pects it not. And isit not his withal; 
the conquest of his own brothers, the 


must cement our stones together, or|lawfully acquired possession of all 


the whole fabric which appeared so men? 


Baleful enchantment lies over 


imposing, will crumble to fragments|him from generation to generation ; 
like the laws and institutions of|he knows not that such an empire is 
Numa, and this cement—it is educa-| his, that such an empire is at all! 


tion, the education of the whole peo- 
ple. 
of rational deliberate reflection must 
be made a part of the very constitu- 
tion of the children. 
be done only by the school. 
not be done at home. 


| 


Is our government, our country, | 


worth preserving for a future? Then 
we must make firm its walls with the 
only cement over which time and 
the elements have no power, and that 
cement is education. 
ANNA C. 


PERTINENT INQUIRIES, 


RE they not ? 


BRACKETT. 





O, what are bills of rights, emanci- 


The spirit of our laws, the power | pation of black slaves into black ap- 


prentices, lawsuits in chancery for 
some short usufruct of land? The 


And this can/grand “seed field of time” is this 
It can-| man’s, and you give it him not. 


Time’s seed field, which includes 
the earth and all her seed-fields and 
pearl-oceans, nay her sowers too and 
pearl-divers, all that was wise and 
heroic and victorious here below; of 
which the earth’s centuries are hut 


|furrows, for it stretches forth from 
| the beginning onward even unto this 


day! 


““My inheritance, how lordly, wide 


The mere asking of questions | 


in the way thev are asked, often 
carries conviction. 
If not, read on and see why it is 


that “light has come in vain.” 


That sturdy old Scotchman, Car- | 


lyle, never put forth queries or state- 
ments fraught with greater conse- 
quences to the American 
than the following in regard to the 
necessity of free public schools. 

Read them over carefully, and call 
attention to them. He asks: 

“Who would suppose that education 
were a thing which had to be advo 
cated on the ground of local expedi- 
ency, or indeed on any ground? Asif 
it stood not on the basis of everlast- 
ing duty, as a prime necessity of man. 
It isa thing that should need no ad- 
vocating, much as it does actually 
need. 

To impart the gift of thinking to 
those who cannot think, and yet who 
could in that case think; this, one 
would imagine, was the first function 
a government would set about dis- 
charging. 


people, 


and fair; 
Time is my fair seed-field, to time 
I’m heir.” 

Ifeavier wrong is not done under 
the sun. It lasts from year to year, 
from century to century; the blinded 
sire slaves himself out, and leaves a 
blinded son; and men, made in the 
image of God, continue as two-legged 
beasts of labor; and in the largest 
empire of the world, it is a debate 
whether a small fraction of the reve- 


/nue of one day (£30,000 is but that) 


shali, after all these centuries, be laid 
out on it, or not laid out on it. 





: BE EES 

LET our teachers bend steadily, 
hopefully and cheerfully to their 
work. 


The children have already caught 
the spirit of enthusiasm of the new 
aud better times. The parents feel 
it, tax-payers feel it, all are becoming 
imbued with it. 

Let our teachers grasp and use the 
opportunity to its fullest possible ex- 
tent, and such a year of strength and 
progress will be recorded as will put 
our schools up among the most potent 


|inflaences for good that this age has 
| known. 
; ent, hopeful work tells. 


Every day steady, persist- 





in a large number of school districts, 
They tend to unite, and harmonize, 
and cultivate a more intelligent and 
friendly feeling, not only among the 


patrons of the school, but also a more! 
intelligent appreciation of the great 


and beneficent work done by our 
teachers for every community. 

Think what an influence for good, 
the reading of the article in Littell’s 
Living Age for the week ending Novy. 
15th, on ‘* Newspaper Offices,’”’ would 
have on the people. 

Think of one newspaper being able 
to print seventy thousand copies in 
sixty minutes ! 

Think of living in an age, and ata 
time when such a feat as this can be 
performed—performed, too, because 
the necessity exists for its perform- 
ance. 

Every child ought to read that art- 
icle in Littell’s Living Age for Nov. 
15, on “Newspaper Offices.” 


HAVE you learned asa teacber to 


organize and combine all the better] 
impulses, and culture, and enthusiasm | 
among your pupils, so that they help | 


you maintain order and discipline— 
so that the influence they exert at 


home, as well as upon each other, | 
If you] 
have done this, your success is as- 
If you have not done this, do § 


tends to build up the school? 


sured. 
not lose any time in 
things in this direction. 


working up 


Se 


What Knowledge is of Most Worth. 





BY WM. T. HARRIS. 


HAT knowledge is of 
but it does not settle the question, 
What knowledge should be first taught 
in our schools? It is clear that the 
knowledge which comes last and 
highest in the process of education is 
worth the most, but the knowledge 
which the child must first acquire is 
more nearly related to art than sci- 
ence; itisa knowledge of technical 
implements or tools which will en- 
able him to master the other know!- 
edge. Herbert Spencer thinks that 
the first knowledge should be that 
which *‘ prepares one for direct self- 
preservation,” the second should 
“prepare him for indirect self-pres- 
ervation,” and the third and fourth 
respectively in importance and value 
are the knowledge of that which 
prepares for parenthood and citizen- 
ship. As these kinds of knowledge 
are characterized by him, it is clear 
that they do not afford a clue to the 
order of school studies. Direct self- 
preservation requires, according to 
him, various kinds of practical skill, 
such as the art to walk without falling 
or without hitting one’s head against 
alamp-post,etc. Theknowledge that 
fits one for indirect self-preservation 
is again the knowledge that enables 
one to work at his vocation, and this 
is likewise, primarily, practical skill. 
Science, to be sure, greatly increases 
one’s productivity in most branches 
of industry. But Reading, Writing 


most | 
worth? is an important query, | 
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and Arithmetic are greater helps to 
one in any phase of life, whether in 
preparing one for direct or for indi- 
rect self-preservation, than the knowl- 
edge of any natural science whatever 
—even Physiology or Biology, for 
example, granting that such sciences 
could be acquired before a knowledge 
of the three branches named. 

The course of study in the District 
Schools has for its purpose the pro- 
viding of the pupil with mental dis- 
cipline, and equipment of tools of 
intelligence, so that he may help him- 
self. This cannot be repeated too 
often. 


<> 
Se 


PuBLic education, like all social 
institutions, necessarily changes with 
the views of the community. 

Its popular support at present is 
based not so much upon the necessity 
for providing facilities for the poor 
as upon its value to the community. 

This value is most frequently stated 
to be the making of good citizens. 

What qualities are most essential 
to good citizenship? Shall we seek 
to inculcate industry, self-help, and 
liberality of views, or is the end 
more easily attainable by omitting 
these and concentrating our efforts 
upon direct instruction in what we 
judge to be the future calling of the 
pupil ? 

Shall we directly prepare the pupil 
for skill in some special calling (as, 
for example, breaking stone, driving 
a wagon, running errands, plumbing, 
carpentering, or cabinet making?) or 
shall we best secure skill even in these 
callings by an elementary mental 





> training? 


Is mechanical skill possible without 
a head to lay out work for the hands? 

Is manual skill more or less easily 
acquired when the mind has received 
an elementary education? 

Are the duties of good citizenship 
confined to the ability to gain one’s 
living by the sweat of one’s brow? 
or are the elements of good citizen- 
ship not included in the requirements 
for success as a day laborer? 

a ee 


OUR YOUNG CITIZENS. 





IR WILLIAM BLACKSTONE 
says: The “primary objects of 
thelaw are the establishment of rights 
and the prohibition of wrongs.” (Book 
III. Ch. 1.) 

Citizenship is the condition or priv- 
ileges of the citizen, with all his duties 
and rights. 

Citizenship is the avowed and par- 
amount object which our public 
schools are designed to subserve and 
promote and perpetuate in all its full- 
hess and power. 

Had the schools no such ultimate 
design, and did they not meet it, the 
minor result which they secure, how- 
ever valuable, might not justify their 
expense and support. 

In those States of the Union where 
education has been earliest and most 
highly valued and most liberally cher- 
ished, and has become most generally 
diffused, there the citizenship, as the 
inheritance of civil and religious and 
social and Sindustrial liberty—in a 


word, the rights of a freeman — com- 
mands the highest regard and the 
most zealous maintenance as the very 
jewels of civic life, more valuable a 
thousand-fold than the crown jewels 
of the proudest realm of the old world 
are to a monarch. 

Precisely here it is that the conflict 
and edge of battle joins, between the 
champions of the more complete and 
systematic course of public education, 
and their opponents. The latter would 
stop at the grammar-school, cease and 
allow no more, either as a matter of 
public policy, or of personal right on 
the part of the scholars. 

The public high schools are some- 
times assailed, as institutions not 
founded on the rights of the tax-pay- 
ing citizen, nor obligatory on his con- 
science or on his property. 

Few as these public assailants are, 
and spasmodic or futile as their at- 
tempts will be to roll back the tide 
of legislation, to undo the benefits 
achieved by such institutions wherev- 
er properly established and fairly 
tried, yet we would gladly strip the 
last vestige and rag of seeming argu- 
ment and respectability from these 
anachronistic and Quixotic assailants 
even in the sparse utterances where 
they still talk as if utterly ignorant 
of what the people have legislated 
and confirmed, and tested, and value 
above all price. 

The citizen is subject to various 
duties, and entitled to exercise various 
rights, too many to detail in this 
short article, if not, in fact, too ob- 
vious to need any detail to intelligent 
readers. 

The young citizen is perfectly cer- 
tain not to be over qualified for duty 
and privilege, even with all the edu- 
cation he can possibly secure by the 
time he comes of age or, in legal par- 
lance, ceases to be an infant, and can 
become a freeman. He will not know 
one whit too much of his own stand- 
ing nor of the arts and sciences to 
fulfill his functions as a good citizen. 

He is entitled or liable to bea voter, 
a property-holder, a tax-payer, a mil- 
itia man, a juryman, a husband, a 
father, a plaintiff, a defendant, a tes- 
tator, an heir—to name no more. 

All the knowledge the boys and 
girls can attain will not more than 


suffice to prepare them—nay, will not 


at all suffice—to prepare them prop- 
erly to fulfill such duties or enjoy 
such privileges or incur such demands 
on their citizenship. 


Few, very few are qualified to be 


first-class citizens by the time they 


come of age, even if graduates of 
college or university or law school or 
No, the 
danger is all, and is fearfully great, 
the other way—that unfit and unwor- 
thy citizens may injure our institu- 
tions and public welfare, as children 
cannot be trusted with firearms and 


other professional course. 


edged fools. 





No patriot, no publicist, should ever 
lend himself to exempt wealth from 
its share of burdens for the good of 
the state, nor to wrench the key of 
knowledge, and the means of nobler 
citizenship from the hands of the 


child whose parents have not wealth 

—the worst kind of class legislation 

at each extreme. Never cripple the 

young citizen in the cradle of liberty. 
L. W. Hart. 

ee eae Se 


NOT ENOUGH. 





HEN we take into considera- 

tion that in a large majority 
of cases, boys and girls attend school 
only three years, and they are then 
pushed out into the world to make 
their own way—or to fail to make it 
When we take these facts into consid- 
eration, it seems to us that it would 
not require much argument to prove 
the necessity of having the best in- 
stuctors which money or experience 
could procure, to take charge of pu- 
pils during these three years. 

These children thus instructed, or 
uninstructed, are to be the citizens, 
jurors, law-makers for you and for 
me, for great railroad corporations, 
for banks, for insurance companies, 
law-makers for all the vast and valua- 
ble interests involved in cur new civ- 
ilization. 

What sort of law-makers, jurors, 
voters, will these uninstructed three- 
years graduates make? 

We are already witnessing some of 
the results of this lack of education, 
this lack of culture, this lack of judg- 
ment, in the poor and unwise legisla- 
tion with which our States are af- 
flicted. 

The best thing the property owners 
can do is to give us such a school ed- 
ucation as will fit the masses for the 
proper discharge of their duties in 
these several positions of responsi- 
bility. 

We must have wise, fair, honorable 
law-makers or we must smart for 
and pay for the poor laws and the un- 
wise legislation of the uncultured and 
the ignorant. 

Ignorance is an expensive luxury 
in this country. 

We need a thousand able teachers 
for our common schools where we 
now have one. 

—_— eo + eo 


THE WAY YOU DO IT. 


GRAET deal depends upon the 
“how” of doing things in all de- 
partments of life. Especially is this 
the case, in teaching as we)l as preach- 
ing, or plowing. 
The Christian Union, tie leading 
religious paper of this country, says: 
“The rightfulness of a minister’s 
preaching other men’s sermons de- 
pends on the way he doesit. If he 
does it frankly, openly, giving due 
credit to the author, it is a perfectly 
upright and proper thing to do, and 
might be done oftener with good re- 
sults to both preacher and people. 
The Jabor of preparing two good, orig- 
inal sermous every week is too much 
for many ministers, at special times at 
least. Better than to preach a poor 
sermon that is one’s own, and better, 
certainly, than to steal a good sermon 
from somebody elze, take another 
man’s sermon, openly and avowedly, 
and read it, saying: “I bring you to- 
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day such and such a sermon from such 
and such a preacher, instead of my 
own. 

Papers‘ print selections in their, col- 
umns, and often their selections are 
better than the original matter.™ But 
honest papers give credit. Why should 
not preachers give selections in ‘their 
pulpits? Only let them Jable_ them 
for what they‘are. 

Mr. George William Curtis,’editor 
of Harper’s Weekly, preaches other 
men’s sermons regularly to a’Staten 
Island congregation; but he does it 
avowedly, and nobody complains. 
We-should;be loth to, believe that the 
sermous which he thus uses by bor- 
rowing are any better than he could 
himself preach by writing with his 
own_ready pen and out of his own full 
heart; but anybody can_see that to 
such a*practice in itself there can be 
no possible objection.” 
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OUT WEST. 


EBRASKA is not so far “out 

west” as it was formerly, as 
will be seen, by the following state- 
ment which we clip from the New 
York Evening Post: 

“Mr. Robert A. Packer, superin- 
tendent of one of the Pennsylvania 
railroads, is at present hunting with 
a party of gentlemenin Nebraska. A 
few days ago he for two hours con- 
versed pleasantly with his wife and 
friends at Sayre, Pa,, and friends 
along the line. The medium was the 
railroad aud Western Union Tele- 
graph wires and Edison’s telephone. 
At the office in Bethlehem, Pa., con- 
nection was made with the Easton 
and Amboy wire, and at Perth Am- 
boy with a Western Union wire, and 
thence to Chicago and North Bend, 
Nebraska, where the party are. The 
distance was about two thousand 
miles, and every whisper was audi- 
ble.”’ 

All of which means that when the 
producer, the farmer, who grows 
wheat and corn, and who raises cat- 
tle, and horses, and hogs, can talk 
with the buyer of the products of his 
farm in New York and Boston, he 
cannot be cheated out of the tenth 
part of a cent per pound or per bushel. 

By this knowledge, which the tele- 
graph and telephone have now mad: 
instantaneous and universal, the 
voice, and labor, and land of the Ne- 
braska farmer has been brought to 
the door of the consumer in New 
York, London, Liverpool and St. Pet- 
ersburg. 

“Tt is each for all now, and all for 
each !”’ 

Intelligence pays. Ignorance limits 
and hinders and makes us poor and 
helpless. 





~<a 
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’Tss my creed that Age should carry, 
’Mid its strifes and cares and losses, 

The purple of its morning, 
April-bloom and choral air; 

That Wisdom, Cheer should marry, 
That life ascends on crosses, 

And that its best adorning 
Is its joy in all things fair. 
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NEW AND OLD METHODS. 
HE method of the school is two- 
fold, as related to the will direct- 
ly, or to the intellect: (a) Method of 
Discipline: (b) Method of instruction. 
. The former is more directly moral, 
the latter intellectual. 


The primary fact of human nature 
is the participation of each in the life 
of all—upon this depends all progress 
from barbarism toward civilization. 
The great practical lesson for the 
youth to learn is how to combine with 
his fellows so as to aid and not to 
hinder them. Each individual of the 
community must reinforce its result 
and not weaken it. Not only this, 
but each individual must so act as to 
reinforce himself—the efforts of one 
moment, day or hour, must be such as 
to combine with those of the next, 
and produce an aggregate result. The 
total of the separate endeavors must 
be directed to one focus, and days be 
reinforced by the years. 


This great lesson of combination 
with one’s fellow. men by the individ- 
ual man—and of the particular mo- 
ments of time into one grand result— 
is the one lesson of school discipline 
inculcated under never so great a va- 
riety of forms. 

(1) There are punctuality and regu- 
larity ; without them concert of action 
is destroyed, time wasted, labor 
wasted, and mutual confidence weak- 
ened. A school without regularity 
and punctuality is, as we express it, 
“demoralized.” 

(2) Next there is silence, self-control 
as manifested in the repression of the 
impulse to prate and chatter. Human 
character gains in depth only through 
the ability to hold back the impulse 
to immediate reaction against one’s 
first impresgions, and to allow the 
second and third and subsequent im- 
pressions to follow, until the perma- 
nent and invariable is discerned 
amidst the shifting surfaces. The ef- 
fect of noise is distraction ; silence is 
the parent of attention. 

(3) ATTENTION in school is of two 
kinds: (a) to one’s own work, ab- 
sorbed in individual investigation re- 
gardless of the occupation of one’s fel- 
lows, (b) to the work of others—as in 
a class recitation wherein each pupil 
is alert, watching the process of inter- 
action between the minds of his fellow 
pupils and that of the teacher; him- 
self participating. The pupil’s indus- 
try consists of these two kinds of at- 
tention. 

With the power of attention, moral 
and intellectual forces unite. Atten- 
tion is intellect acted upon directly by 
the will, and without such combina- 
tion with the will, there is no such 
thing as higher insight or thinking. 

MORAL INSTRUCTION 
in the form of disciplining the pupil 
into habits of truthfulness, honesty, 
courtesy, justice and kindness, belongs 
incidentally to the school, and depends 
largely upon the personelle of the 
teacher. All virtues fasten easily te 
the child when he has once broken 
up his animal naturalness by the habits 
of strict punctuality and regularity, 





silence, attention and industry. For 
industry denotes the ascent above the 
stage of immediate animal enjoyment, 
and the attainment of gratification 
through self-sacrifice. Self-sacrifice 
for a rational end is the ropt of the 
moral tree. Without this in its ele- 
mentary forms of regularity, attention 
and industry, all formal inculcation of 
morality is a painful farce. 

As regards the 

METHOD OF INSTRUCTION, 
there are the so-called oral and text- 
book methods. The oral method is 
the liveliest and mostinspiring. The 
teacher is the fountain of information, 
and the pupils are kept alert by caus- 
ing them to contribute their know)- 
edge and criticisms to the subject as it 
develops. The defects of the method 
are: (1) its liability to throw most of 
the work upon the teacher and too 
little upon the pupil. 

The object of the school is to make 
the pupil work—rather than the 
teacher. (2) If, in order to give the 
pupils work to do in the preparation 
of their recitation, the teacher falls 
into the habit of dictating lessons to 
pupils, the danger is that the pupil 
wastes most of the time devoted to 
recitation in constructing a poor qual- 
ity of manuscript text-book, and the 
recitation degenerates into a monoto- 
nous and profitless affair. 

THE TEXT-BOOK METHOD 

has the advantage in developing, in 
the best manner, the first kind of at- 
tention described—that of absorption 
of the pupil upon his own work, ut- 
terly oblivious of teacher or fellow 
pupils. When the pupil has mastered 
the subject, as he thinks that it is pre- 
sented in the book, the well conducted 
recitation tests his work, and exhibits 
to him the different constructions 
which may be put on the same words : 
it enlarges his view on the subject, 
shows him where his own powers of 
critical attention have failed, and 
where he has been more acute than 
his fellows, and thus tends to equalize 
and develop all of his faculties. It 
develops in the happiest manner the 
second species of attention—that of 
watching a process of thought about 
a subject carried on dialectically by 
fellow pupils and teachers—a process 
in which insight into human nature is 
developed more rapidly than in any 
other way. 

The defects of text-book instruction 
are: (1) It tends to make the teacher 
indolent, and to let the pupils confine 
their recitation to the words of the 
book, thus exercising only verbal 
memory. It is apt under these cir- 
cumstances to be monotonous and 
dull, dogmatic and mechanical: the 
teacher scarcely investigating the sub- 
ject beyond the words of the text, 
and by use of the book in recitation, 
dispensing even with the mastery of 
the text. (2) The use of a ready 
made text-book has the further disad- 
vantage that the teacher takes the or- 
der of presentation in the book for 
granted, and does not discover by 
original attempts at the unfolding of 
a subject, what the principle is that 
guides one from topic to topic. With- 
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out this knowledge of the genesis of 
a subject, the highest and best part of 
the teacher’s work fails. 

The method of 


“ORIGINAL INVESTIGATION,” 


as I have named the highest method, 
is that which combines the advantages 
of both the former methods: (a) se- 
cures the first and second species of 
attention ; (1) independent industry, 
and (2) critical investigation of the 
results of others, and in addition puts 
itself in the place of the teacher in the 
fact that the pupil is taught how to 
study the evolution of a subject for 
himself, and to learn not merely its 
dead results, but its living, historical 
process. He is taught how to make 
a text-book as well as how to critically 
examine and verify one. He is taught 
how to inaugurate and conduct origi- 
nal investigations upon a subject, 
whether that subject be a thing of 
nature requiring the use of the labora- 
tory, the microscope, or the scientific 
expedition, or whether the subject be 
a thing of the mind, requiring the 
analysis of patient thought, or the la- 
borious historical research and sifting 
of authorities. 

Doubtless the former generation of 
educators in this country laid too 
much stress upon the mere mastery 
of the technique of the book and the 
initiation of the pupil into the method 
of mastering the printed page. The 
new avatar in education that has de- 
scended here in this land, brings with 
it a reaction in favor of the other 
phase of education mentioned, to-wit: 
the verification of book learning by 
independent experiment and true sci- 
entific investigation. 

Our educational methods are grad- 
ually undergoing revolution all over 
the country so far as instruction is 
concerned, so as to adopt the “‘method 
of investigation” in place of the old 
method, which is spoken of contempt- 
uously, as the “cramming-text-book 
method.”’ 

The new method is all-worthy of 
adoption, but the old is not sufficiently 
valued. Hence we have extremes and 
unnecessary one-sideness in the new- 
est devotees of the method of inves- 
tigation. The tendency is, of course, 
to neglect the printed page and the 
critical comparison of authorities, and 
to confine teaching too much to indi- 
vidual experiment and original inves- 
tigation. 

It must never be forgotten that the 
school has its chief work in initiating 
the pupil into the accumulated wisdom 
of the race as a preliminary to his 
original additions to the same. Unless 
he knows what has been thought, ob- 
served, and done, he runs the risk of 
traveling round in a narrow circle of 
| his own, and wasting his life in repeat- 
|ing discoveries long since made. 
Hence in early life, there predomi- 
nates the assimilating stage of eduea- 
tion; in maturer life, the stgge of 
original acquisition. 

And yet, even in this characteriza- 
tion of the difference between the 
school and practical life, we are apt 
to underrate the assimilative stage. 
For inasmuch as all human life is vica- 





rious, aud all mankind are made by 
means of spoken and printed language 
to live for each individual—so that 
each individual is able through lan- 
guage to participate spiritually in the 
experience of the race without being 
obliged to suffer the terrible throes— 
the agony and sweat of blood—that 
that experience has cost in the aggre- 
gate—it follows that the greater part 
of life is after all the participation in 
the life of the race and its assimula- 
tion, rather than exclusively original 
experience. 

The race transcends the individua} 
almost in an infinite potency. What 
are the senses of one scientific man to 
the aggregate senses of all scientific 
men? What is the thinking of one 
philosopher to the thinking of all phi- 
losophers? The physical labor of one 
man is insignificant compared with 
that of the community ; still less po- 
tent is the unaided might of the indi- 
vidual thinker,—experimenter or lit- 
erary man. Genius is the ascent of 
the individual into the vision and 
will-power of the race—so that he is 
guided by the universality of man- 
kind, and is a fit guide for others. 

Without this participation in the 
common mind and experience of the 
race, the individual cannot achieve 
anything except erratic and negative 
endeavors. He conspires against hu- 
manity. He mistakes idiosnycrasy for 
originality, and his life is a profitless 
attempt to dispense with sunlight anc 
to see the world by the shine of his 
own eyes. The outcome of such sce- 
ing is hallucination and the spectre- 
world. 

This is more evident when we con- 
sider a moment what our greatest 
men of science owe to others of their 
kind. A Humboldt, a Ritter, am 
Agassiz, a Du Bois Reymond, a Hux- 
ley or a Tyndall seem to give in their 
writings encyclopedic summaries of 
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tion. The great original contributions 
that they have made seem and are 
only small points in the knowledge 
they have learned from others. 

Hence care must be taken not to 
undervalue the old pedagogic method 
of critical sifting of the text-book les- 
sons as an initiation of the pupil into 
the method of availing himself of the 
experience of mankind. Its compass 
did not include all, but, if a choice 
must be made, it included what 
should be first chosen. 

But the new method of investigation 
deserves all the admiration it receives, 
and, indeed, more. It doesnot, when 
rightly understood, conflict with the 
method of critical comparison of au- 
thorities, but is a valuable supplement 
to it, not to be dispensed with, after 
a fair trial. We do right in anticipat- 
ing very marked results in the rising 
generation educated under this new 
method. Wo. T. HARRIs. 
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Schools are not costly. 

Intelligence is not expensive. 

Itis what we don’t know that makes 
us helpless and poor. 

Ignorance hinders and limits. 

Intelligence gives us power and 








help. 


the total results of human investiga-: 
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SPELLING. 
ROF. LOUNSBURY, of Yale 
College, makes this {vigorous 
summing up of the subject in a late 
number of Sertbner’s magazine: 
if we cannot free ourselves from 
the trammels of our present orthogra- 
phy, we can certainly. free ourselves 
from ‘the absurd notion that there is 
anything about it either respectable 
or reasonable; and those who come 
after us may be at liberty to consider 
and remedy some, if not all, of the 
evils under which we are now suffer- 
ing. If in the future, to schemes of 
reform can be given that candid and 
careful examination which hitherto 
every single one of them has been 
prevented from receiving by stupid 
prejudices and stupid fancies which 
their owners have dignified with the 
name of ideas; if this can be given, 
we may hope that after numberless 
failures, success will at length be at- 
tained, that the language we speak 
will not be forever disgraced by,an 
orthography, to the vicious variations 
of which, when we set out to learn it, 
we can see no end, and in which, af- 
ter having learned it, we can find no 
sense. 





PRIMARY READING, 





* Syaealeaaagapign speaks well on the 
question as will be seen from the 
following extract bearing upon this 
important subject, which we clip 
from an article in The Pacific School 
and Home Journal by the able Super- 
intendent of Alameda schools, Prof. 
O.S. Ingham. Prof. Ingham says: 

+ “To secure the child’s progress in 
this branch of study, there is always 
abundant stimulus at hand. The 
novel, the picturesque, the beautiful, 
the striking; natural objects, pictures, 
interesting talk, pertinent questions, 
association of ideas—all these are pow- 
erful auxiliaries in the work of pri- 
mary instruction, and in primary 
reading especially. On this broad, 
philosophic, common-sense basis is 
founded the 

WORD-METHOD. 

This method, as most teachers 
know, consists, briefly stated, in pre- 
senting to the child’s attention some 
familiar object, as cat, dog, or hat, 
and talking about it, asking the child 
questions about it, till his attention 
and interest is thoroughly aroused, 
when the word representing it is pre- 
sented and associated with it. 

The interest, the impressibility of 
the child stamp the word with the as- 
sociated idea or meaning indelibly on 
his retentive memory. The 

WORD METHOD 

was first employed by Professor J. 
Russell Webb; its association with 
the phonic method, word-building 
and sentence-building is admirably ef- 
fected in the First Reader of Apple- 
ton’s series, as well as in some other 
series. 

By this method the child soon has 
at his command a vocabulary of the 
more familiar words employed in 
home and school intercourse. Of 


the meaning, knows and can analyze 
their vocal elements; can correctly 
employ them in the construction of 
simple sentences ;—in short, he knows 
what he reads, and, therefore, reads 
well. 

As the child learns the primary and 
intermediate work, the field of 
thought and effort widens and pre- 
sents a greater variety of objects of 
inquiry demanding increased intel- 
lectual activity, closer discrimination, 
nicer judgment. But substantially 
the same methods so successfully em- 
ployed in the primary can be as suc- 
cessfully employed in the more ad- 
vanced work. 

The child can and should be made 
to understand the meaning of every 
word read; be able to spell and pro- 
nounce, give the phonic elements, and 
employ correctly in 


SENTENCE-BUILDING 


every word of the lesson read ; every 
statement or allusion, historical, geo- 
graphical, biographical, scientific, or 
what else, should be understood by 
the child, is necessary to good, natural, 
effective reading. The distinctive 
differences between prose and poetry 
should be known and appreciated by 
the pupil. In short, the work should 
be thoroughly, exhaustively done. 
If such is the character of the work 
done, but little will remain to be said 
by the teacher as to inflections, em- 
phasis, force, pitch, etc. ; the child will 
read naturally, which includes all 
that. 

To secure this thoroughness, 

THIS MASTERY 

in all its important details, I know of 
no plan more effective than that em- 
braced in the several preparatory 
steps which precede the selections in 
Appleton’s Fourth and Fifth Readers. 

Let me urge every teachers to give 
this matter of reading the attention 
its importance deserves, as the founda- 
tion of all mental achievement, and 
as that branch, the knowledge of 
which in every walk or calling in 
life is most frequently called into 
requisition; nay which in this age of 
progress and general intelligence is 
absolutely indispensable to business, 
social, or educational position.” 


Sans 2 


BEGGING THE QUESTION. 

RECENT issue of the Globe 

Democrat contains a very read- 
able editorial upon art education to 
which we call the attention of our 
readers. But while thus paying a 
tribute to the article in general, it is 
proper to call attention to certain 
assumptions which really “beg the 
question.” 

I. “If we are to compete with the 
products of European countries in 
the markets of the world, we must at 
least equal them in the artistic qual- 
ity of our manufactures.”’ Is it sus- 
ceptible of proof that we are not able 
to hold our own in any such competi- 
tion as we wish to attempt ? 

Il. “This we can do only through 
the adoption of some systematic course 
of popular art education such as has 








these he recognizes the ‘form, knows 


been found so successful in Europe.” 


Is it beyond dispute that this is the 
“only” remedy for the complaint if 
the complaint exist? Or is it fully 
as probable that we shall prefer the 
solution which has thus far been satis- 
factory and by employing some one 
to devise patterns continue to do our 
manufacturing by machinery and un- 
skilled labor? Is it a fact that the 
popular art education has been tried 
sufficiently long to prove the point 
which it is brought forward to sup- 
port? 

Ill. “The art education of the 
masses of the people can be effected 
only through the medium of the pub- 
lic schools, whose proper aim is to 
qualify the children of the present for 
the duties and responsibilities of the 
future; to enable them to gain their 
living in some useful occupation, and 
to make them good members of so- 
ciety and of the state. The proper 
scope of the public schools is to in- 
clude in their course such studies as 
tend to accomplish the objects named, 
excluding every one that overburdens 
the pupil without giving some direct 
practical benefit in return.”’ 

If it be granted that the public 
schools afford the only medium of 
education for the masses, does it nec- 
essarily follow that the art education 
should be substituted for the studies 
now prescribed, or is this a disputa- 
ble assumption? Is it not a matter at 
least of grave doubt whether the 
‘scope of the public schools to be 
confined to giving “‘some direct, prac- 
tical return” using the words not as 
the graceful ornaments of rhetoric 
but as Dr. Smith means to have them 
understood—that is as relating only 
to a direct training for what is as- 
sumed to be the future specific calling 
of the pupil? - * 

+e 


GERMAN SCHOOLS. 








WRITER in a late number of 

Good Company, which, by the 
way, is an A No. 1 magazine, gives 
an interesting account of the methods 
and progress of education in Ger- 
many: 

“The rapid progress which the chil- 
dren make in school hours justifies 
the government in shortening the 
school day. The primary schools 
open at seven in the morning. They 
are dismissed for the day half an hour 
after the American child begins his 
studies. The older the class, the 
more hours are required, until for the 
very oldest the number of hours in 
the school day is about equal to our 
own. But where the day shortens, 
the term lengthens. Two and a half 
hours of daily study will hurt no 
common child of seven years, which 
is the minimum age for admission, 
though he be kept at it the year 
round. Consequently the primaries 
have but a few weeks’ vacation, two, 
if we remember rightly, in the whole 
year, and that is not for their own 
sake but for that of their teachers. 
The older the pupils, the longer the 
school days and the longer the vaca- 
tion, which reaches its utmost length 
with university students. 


ments testifies to the soundness of the 
management. 


A GERMAN COMMON SCHOOL 
has about as high a grade as an Amer- 


ican high school. The recitatious 
showed mastery of the subject. The 
pupils were all under sixteen, but in 
addition to all that our common 
schools teach, knew the rudiment: of 
two languages beside their mo‘ler 
tongue, English and French. They 
were proficient in algebra and gecme- 
try and the elements of chemis!ry. 
The latter science turned them j:to 
enthusiasts. One boy actually got on 
the top of his desk to see the experi- 
ment, and what to an American was 
still more wonderful, was not scolded 
for it, but called to order with the 
rest of his classmates after the inter- 
esting phase of the experiment had 
passed. 

A system which educates its pupils 
so highly justifies itself by success. 
Its leading features seem to be these: 
care not to overtax the children; 
short school days; easy positions on 
the seats, and an atmosphere of free- 
dom so that the mind works easily in 
harness; 

SHORT VACATIONS 

for young scholars, to avoid that men- 
tal backstitching by which half that 
is learned in a term is forgotten in a 
long vacation; an economical use of 
every momént of school hours, so 
that while the child is in school he is 
instructed and not left to himself; 
and teaching, wherever possible, not 
from books but from the thing itself. 
To such an extent is this carried that 
though every one else must pay. his 
way, children in the company of a 
teacher enter free botanical gardens, 
museums of natural history, and sci- 
entific collections; the teachers mak- 
ing use of these to instruct their pu- 
pils by the eye.” 





To present to the moral sentiments 
their appropriate exciting objects 
should be the first great aim of 
education. This is the only true mode 
to make children act well; precepts 
may do something, but they are fee- 
ble, indeed, compared with example. 
Would you have your child benevo- 
lent? Engage itearly in acts of kind- 
ness, and be yourself kind. Would 
you excite its veneration. You must 
yourself be respectful in demeanor, 
treat all with due consideration, and 
be attentive to the duties of religion. 
Isaw a beautiful example of appro- 
priate training in Philadelphia. A 
little negro girl went to ihe door to 
beg food. The servant gathered some 
together, and did not present it her- 
self, but called a little child and per- 
mitted it to do so. In performing 
this act of charity its countenance 
beamed with joy and goodness. As I 
looked upon the scene, it struck me 
that this would have more effect in 
training that child to the practice of 
benevolence than ten lectures on the 
subject. 

Boo 

GO AHEAD, and notice the good 
things done—the progress made, and 
let the other phases of school life pass 
with the least possible notice and 








The reach of the pupils’ attain- 


friction. 
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A READING CLUB. 





ON’T delay. Take some steps at 
once to organize a reading club in 
your school district. Set the children 
at work to look up and bring in some- 
thing of general interest to read. 
Have it non-partisan, non-sectarian. 
Have the selections short. Read a 
half hour; have a short intermission 
so the people can shake hands and 
chat ten minutes. Then call to order 
and do not let it run over forty or 
fifty minutes more and adjourn. 
Some of the good readers and some 
of the good pieces too, will have to 
go over, of necessity, to the next 
meeting, and thus yon will create an 
interest among the pupils, among the 
patrons and parents, and among the 
general public as well. They will see 
that you are not only interested, but 
that you can do something, that you 
are doing something, and when you 
have demonstrated that you can do 
something, and that you are doing 
something, you will find a score ready 
to take hold and help. 
It is what w don’t know and what 


we don’t do that hurts us. Ss. 





Joint Session of the West Tennessee Di- 
vision and Gibson County Teachers’ 
Institute. 

E had the pleasure of being 

present and participating in 
the exercises of the above body of 
teachers during the meeting at Hum- 
boldt, on the 7th and 8th of Novem- 
ber. A large delegation of educators 
were present and the greater part of 

West Tennessee was well represented. 

Many valuable papers were read and 

fully discussed. 

* Prof. J. R. Hodges, the distinguish- 

ed elocutionist, read an admirable pa- 

per entitled, ‘The Lesson or Voyage 
round the Sun,” that was replete with 
elegant ideas, and showed a vast 
amount of research. The paper was 
well received by the entire Institute. 

The Professor is one of our ablest 
educators in West Tennessee, and is 
doing a noble work for the great cause 
of Common Schools as Principal of 
the Yorkville High School. 

Prof. G. R. McSu, another famous 
worker in the cause of education, was 
present and read one of the ablest pa- 
pers of his life, “‘What’s the Use of 
it?”? He was first to present some- 
thing new, full of practical sugges- 
tions, indicating careful thought in the 
preparation of his paper. We trust 
that he will favor us with some of 
his papers for publication in the col- 
umns of the Tennessee Journal. They 
are well worthy the earnest study 
and careful perusal of educators 
every where. 





Prof. Johu C. Wright, of Mason | 


Hall Academy, also read two able pa- | 
pers. There were many other valu-| 
able exercises, drills, etc., given, full | 
of interest, to mention all of the ex- 
cellent points of which would require 
more space than can be given. There 
was, however, a drill by Miss Chapell 
and her class in calisthenics that we! 
cannot pass. The class reflected great 
credit on themselves and their ac- 
complished teacher; in a word, it 
was oxe of the most beautiful aud) 
perfect drills we haye ever witnessed. 

The entire audience was delighted | 
with this exercise. 

The proceedings of the two days’ 
session were all satisfactory. Much | 
is due the good citizens of Humboldt | 
for the perfect arrangement ; the com- 
mittees all did their whole duty.) 
Supt. J. M. Contler, of Gibson coun- | 
ty, offered the following resolutions, | 
which passed unanimonsly with one 
single vote in the negative: 

Resolved, By the West Tennessee 
Division Institute and Gibson County 
Institute, in joint session assembled, | 
that after careful examination we take | 
pleasure in cordially recommending | 
Appleton’s New Readers for text-| 
books in our schools, on account of| 
their superior excellence over other | 
readers, and we hope that they will 
be adopted in our schools as soon as | 
it can be practicably done, believing 
as we do, that the school interests of 
the State will thereby be greatly en- 
hanced. 

Resolved 2, That we recognize in| 
our official educational organ, the 
Tennessee American Journal of Edu- | 
cation, so ably presided over by our| 
distinguished co-laborer, Supt. W. F. 
Shropshire of Obion county, and we! 
cheerfully and cordially solicit its | 
liberal patronage by every friend of| 
education in the State. | 

The best resolution was presented | 
by Supt. J. C. Brooks, of the Jackson | 
Citv schools, and was passed with | 
enthusiasm by the whole Institute. | 


| 


Much praise is due the Committee f 
on Music for the splendid music they 


furnished so freely during the exer-| 
cises. The thanks of both Institutes 
were cordially tendered Miss Lida) 
Cooper, the elegant and accomplished | 
lady who presided at the piano. | 
Much and lasting good is accomplish- | 
ed at these meetings towards elevat- | 
ing and popularizing the great cause | 
of Common School Institutes for all | 
the people by all the people. 

The next session of the West Ten-| 
nessee Division Institute convenes at 
Jackson. Time, next May. s. 

——$—$—$—— 

Is it not a fact, that if our teachers 
and others of the better elements of 
society, in all these thriving, growing 
towns and cities, in the West and 
South, would furnish the local papers 
with the good things of which they 
become cognizant, they would greatly 
promote the school and every other 
good interest. 

We suggest as much. 


| 
| 


| 





The press and the people are work- 
ing together more and more to orgyn- 
ize and maintain good schools. 





THE WORD METHOD. 
I roe the benefit of those who 
teach 
PRIMARY READING 

we present the following suggestions 
by Prof. J. Russell Webb, the author 
of “Webb’s First Lessons in Language 
and Drawing.” Prof. Webb says: 

‘Let the teacher make it a rule al- 


| ways to give the child an 


ORAL LESSON 
before, or with, the presentation of 
each printed word or sentence. Let 
the oral lesson be so given that the 


|child shall learn how to talk, and, at 
\the same time, secure a distinct and 


accurate meaning of the word or sen- 
tence, and adistinct and correct enun- 


| ciation and pronunciation of it. 


The order and nature of the oral, or 
talking lessons, are given in the body 
of the book. To secure this under- 
standing of the meaning, whenever it 
is practical, bring the object before 
the child and let his senses help teach 
it; and cultivate his language by let- 
ting him tell what he can about it. If 
the object cannot be present, do the 
next best thing—have 

A PICTURE REPRESENTATION ~ 
of it. And let the children talk about 
it, tell what it is, what they see in it, 
&c., &c. It is wonderful how many 


|things children will learn to see and 


tell ina picture, as well as in nature 
around them. Encourage and help 
them to see and to tell what they see. 
Make an 
OBJECT LESSON 


| of each picture in this book. 


Children are very fond of pictures, 
and will take pleasure in looking for 
and bringing in pictures to illustrate 
thelessons. Encourage them to doso. 
It will increase their fondness for pic- 
tures, ‘‘wake up” their minds, and 
cause the words and ideas of the les- 
sons to make quicker and deeper im- 
pressions. 

Have the 
PICYURE REPRESENTATION 


n cases, even, where the object or 
idea denoted by the word or sentence 
to be taught, is well known to the 
child. When the object is not known 
to the child, and can neither be pro- 
duced nor represented, omit the teach- 
ing to alater time. The child should 
not be compelled to learn words, to 
him, of no meaning—it would be 
worse than useless. 
CORRECT PRONUNCIATION. 

To secure correct articulation and 
pronunciation, the teacher must, hab- 
bitually and specifically, give prac- 
tical jllustrations for imitation. Let 
his speech always be clear and correct. 
Spoken language is addressed to the 
ear, and the earof the child must hear 
the sound his organs of speech are re- 
quired to make. Children imitate 
readily, but not so readily do they 
follow rules. 

HOW GIVEN. 

The oral lessons should be given 
with reference to teaching words, and 
the proper use of language. The 
written lessons in this book, though 
intended for reading, are more espec- 
ially for starting points—models for 





the exercises in oral language. Before 

and after teaching a lesson, enlarge 

upon it,—making, and having the 

children make, a large numLer of sen- 

tences, with similar construction. 
USE THEM. 

The Skeleton Lessons (so-called) 
should be perseveringly used through- 
out the entire book. The blanks are 
to be filled orally by the children. For 
this purpose each lesson should be 
placed on the blackboard so plainly 
that all can see it. 

BLACKBOARD. 
After the oral lesson, the children, 


as far as able, should write out theex- | 


pressions and sentences given or illy, 
and these written lessons should be 
read by them, aloud, as reading exer- 
cises. 

Remember, that seeing, and talking, 
and writing, and reading, must go to- 
gether, guided intelligently, to secure 
the best results. 

CORRECT LANGUAGE. 

The teacher should be particular in 
his own language, and allow the chil- 
dren to correct him whenever he 
makes a mistake (for the best make 
mistakes), and he should correct the 
children when they make mistakes; 


and, also, encourage them to correct jf 
each other. A time should be set apart | 


for correcting. All children able to 
do so, should keep a memorandum 
book in which to note every error in 
speech which they hear, and special 
pains should be taken to correct them 
daily. 
RULES. 

From which we deduce these rules: 

1. Things before talking. 

2. Talking before reading. 

3. Accuracy of expression. 

4, Correction of errors 


HIGH SCHOOLS. 





OMMISSIONER EATON, in his 

eighth annual report, presents 
arguments in support of the High 
School advanced by Hon. Ezra$. Carr, 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of California; Hon. James 
H. Smart, Superintendent of Public 


Instruction of Indiana; Hon. John | 


Dickinson, Secretary of the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Education, and 
Hon. H. F. Harrington, Superintend- 
ent of the Public Schools of New Bed- 
ford. As the argument of the last 
named gentleman is the one most ful- 
ly quoted by the Commissioner, the 
following synopsis is presented: 

Mr. Harrington urges the claims of 
the High Schools to public support 
because (1) ‘“‘they give increased ef- 
ficiency to all the schools below 
them ;’’ (2) because “‘they are the best 
seminaries from which competent re- 
cruits can be obtained for the great 
army of public school teachers ;’’ (3) 
because “they are important as a 
branch of the public school system, 
since they constitute the only trust- 
worthy agency to perform the essen- 
tial service of bringing worthy repre- 
sentatives of the lower classes into the 
councils of the State and the organism 
of society.” 

Concerning the objection that “the 
character of the instruction given in 
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High Schools is such as to disqualify 
their scholars for occupations involv- 
ing manual. labor,” Mr. Harrington 
continues: ‘This question opens up 
to view the chief incentives to the 
present crusade against this class of 
schools. To so change the present 
curriculum as to make it serve more 
directly to prepare the scholars for 
the pursuits and industries on which 
they must depend for a living is beset 
with perplexing difficulties.” 

As a beginning in this important 
change, Mr. Harrington recommends: 

1. That during such part of the first 
year in the High School as may be 
necessary the studies of the grammar 
schools be thoroughly and compre- 
hensively reviewed by the entire class. 

2. That the number of sciences in 
the course be reduced, that they may 
be the better learned: that those re- 
tained be such as will be of the most 
advantage. 

3. That the study of the classics be 
positively forbidden to all who are 
not to remain in the school through- 
out the entire course, 

4. That such studies as are essential 
to a sound practical education be 
made imperative, no matter what 
other studies they may exclude. 

5. That special care be taken, by 
meaus of well adapted text-books and 
methods of teaching, to secure to the 
essential branches a positive practical 
bearing. 


MENTAL TRAINING. 


BY GEO. H. W. STEWART. 





ROM the number of books, pam- 

phiets, and essays written upon 

the above theme, it would seem that 

nothing more is desirable upon this 
seemingly exhausted subject. 

The effects of mental training can 
be seen with the rise and fall of great 
empires and kingdoms, the great re- 
ligious and political reformations that 
have taken place in the different ages 
of the world. 

We find, from the evidences of the 
earliest history, certain injurious ten- 
dencies of the public mind growing 
out like excrescences on the great 
body politic. 

Each age and each nation had its 
national faults. Mistakes as natural 
to its existence as sickness to the vio- 
lator of physiological and hygienic 
laws. 

We might occupy the time of the 
reader in discussing the mental con- 
dition of the great nations of an- 
tiquity, of the lives of their great 
teachers and mind-moulders; of Soc- 
rates, Confucius, Plato and others, 
but our object is to deal with the 
faults of the present age in mind- 
culture, leaving the patient student 
of ancient literature to regale himself 
over the musty tomes of Pythagoras, 
Aristotle, and others. 7 

Keen observers of the effects of the 
present system of training the mind 
have, no doubt, discovered that a 
great mistake is being committed in 
requiring the mind to grasp, master, 
and hold too many things at the same 





time. Especially is this noticeable in 
training the minds of our youth in 
the public and private schools of the 
United States. We, as a nation, have 
a slight weakness iu flattering our- 
selves for our extraordinary progress 
in science, art, literature and com- 
merce. 

This nation has undoubtedly achiev- 
ed a reputation which in many re- 
spects will compare equally with the 
nations of the Old World. But we 
are comparatively in the youth of our 
glorious national existence and have 
much to learn. 

One of the great faults in the edu- 
cational system of our country, is in 
requiring our youth to study much 
that is of no practical benefit to them. 

A wise man was once asked what 
was the best for boys to study. He 
replied: ‘That which they w']] prac- 
tice when they become men.” 

Of what practical use is it to the 
youth of the present day to pore for 
years over Cesar, Tacitus, Virgil, the 
Anabasis, the Iliad and other Greek 
and Latin authors, to the exclusion of 
useful studies necessary to fit them 
for the practical duties of this life and 
this age? 

After the boy has finished his course 
of study, it is decided that he shall 
learn a trade or profession. Of what 
use to hlm is the Greek or Latin, un- 
less he receives an appointment as 
college professor ? 

After the girl has graduated she 
probably finds a position as sales- 
woman, milliner, seamstress, or teach- 
er in a primary school until she finds 
a husband, which is the acme of 
events in every woman’s life. 


Of what service are trigonometry 
and the integral calculus to the house- 
wife with the responsibility of a fam- 
ily upon her shoulders ? 

Would it not have been better if 
she had occupied part of the time in 
studying and practicing the art of 
housekeeping, so as to be prepared 
for the practical duties of wife and 
mother ? 

There are hundreds of young la- 
dies, whose fond parents feel a deep 
sense of pride in the accomplishments 
of their daughters, who can converse 
elegantly in French, but cannot make 
a dress ; who can play the piano beau- 
tifully, but cannot run a sewing ma- 
chine; who can play croquet to per- 
fection, but cannot cook a dinner. 

We are glad to note the fact that 
leading newspapers are discussing 
the necessity of a reform in the train- 
ing of our youth. We notice that in 
some of the public schools of the 
large cities sewing, cutting, fitting 
and other household duties are taught. 
In Boston, New York and Philadel- 
phia, schools of cookery are in suc- 
cessful progress, and are patronized 
by families whose wealth and social 
position are unquéstionable. 

We do not wish the reader to form 
the impression that we are opposed 
to higher education and the cultiva- 
tion of the fine arts; on the other 
hand, we are in favor of cultivating 
the mind to the extreme limit of sci- 
entific research, divine art, elassical 





refinement, and moral polish. What 
we mean is, that instruction should 
be more special and less general. 

After a person has received a good 
English education, he should take up 
special studies for a special trade or 
profession, in order to become more 
thoroughly informed in regard to it. 
There should be less time spent in 
pursuing superficial studies, and more 
time given to teaching arithmetic, 
geography, grammar, spelling, read- 
ing and writing. 

There should be more time given in 
the school course to finish the com- 
mon branches. Cramming the minds 
of the youth has the same effect on 
the mental faculties as cramming the 
stomach with food without taking 
time to chewit. The food does not 
digest. 

The clear-sighted observer will see 
at once that a reformation is needed 
to arrest the tendency of the age from 
the glitter and tinsel of outward show, 
and to set the public mind in a con- 
dition to grasp the solid, substantial, 
and reliable methods of training the 
youthful minds of our country. 

HELENA, ARK. 

ee LS sles 
A NATIONAL NECESSITY. 


UR common schoo! system is the 

essence of our national exist- 
ence. Intelligence and religious lib- 
erty are the prime factors of a@ re- 
public. 

Were it not for the influence of our 
common schools America would be- 
come a Babel, for our great industries 
and institutions induce immigration, 
the land is filling with peoples from 
all climes, and there threatens a con- 
fusion of tongues; which chaos is 
only avoided by the assimilating and 
ameliorating effects of the free schools. 

This civil chaos would result in the 
ruin of the Republic as surely as it 
was Babylon’s fate. 

But the children are instructing 
their parents in citizenship (and they 
are the most effective and active agents 
in naturalizing citizens). They open 
a direct communication and endear- 
ment between citizens and the Con- 
stitution. 

So no one need be ignorant of his 
privileges or duties, taught by his 
offspring, even as they are taught in 
the nurseries of the nation. 

An established school [instead of 
an established church] is a national 
necessity, especially in a republic, 
where the safety of the nation depends 
upon the prudence of the people. 

Then let us have compulsory edu- 
cation if “‘education is the safety of 
a republic,” and the people are too 
ignorant to improve their privileges. 

Children leaving the common 
schools become citizens, and entering 
the state deposit whatever of intelli- 
gence or ignorance they possess. 

Hence we conclude that unless igno- 
rauce is bliss the common schools are 
absolutely indispensable. 

For, without such a system we 
have no common cause to concentrate 
the purposes and powers of the peo- 
ple, no national nurseries wherein to 
nurture the germs of commonwealth. 





Without free schools the children 
of poor parents are divested not only 
of ennobling incentives, but of all 
means of rising in the world. 

Without public schools society must 
succumb to aristocracy. ‘ 

H. L. DERR. 


Se 


THE MILKY WAY. 


% Here is a specimen of poetry, the 


equal of which we find in almost 
evcry issue of Littell’s Living Age. 
—([Eps. 


Her name Salami was, his Zulamyth ; 
Andeach so loved, each other loved. Thus 
runs the tender myth: 


That once on earth they lived, and loving 
there, 

Were wrenched apart by night, and sor- 

"row and despair ; 

And when death came at last, with white 
wings given, 

Condemned to live apart, each reached a 
scparate heaven. 


Yet loving still upon the azure height, 

Across unmeasured ways of splendor 
gleaming bright, 

With worlds on worlds that spread and 
glowed and burned, 

Each unto each, with love that knew no 
limit, longing turned. 


Zulamyth half consumed, until he willed 

Out of his strength one night a bridge of 
light to build 

Across the waste—and lo! from her far 
sun, 

A bridge of light from orb to orb Salami 
had begun. 


A thousand years they built, still on, with 
faith, 

Immeasurable, quenchless, so my legend 
saith, 

Until the winter street of light—a bridge 

Above heaven’s highest vault swung clear, 
remotest ridge from ridge. 


Fear seized the cherubim; to God they 
spake— 

“See what among thy works, Almighty, 
these can make!” 

God smiled, and smiling, lit the spheres 
with joy— 

“What in my world love builds,” he said, 

“shall I, shall Love itself destroy?” 


E. Keary. 
Translated from Torpelius. 





OF course there need be no antago- 
nism and should be none between the 
public and private schools. 

There is enough for each and all to 
do. We suffer not from knowing too 
much but too little. 

Let us multiply all the agencies pos- 
sible to educate the people, and above 
all things let us work harmoniously 
and earnestly together. 

This journal cannot allow its col- 
umns to be used to pull down at all. 
All its energies and space must be used 
to show the people the power and 
beauty and helpfulness of wisdom. 





THis new era of prosperity will de- 
mand wiser men and women and the 
training in our schools must be such 
as to answer this demand. 

Let us look about and adopt such 
methods, and adapt the teaching so as 
wisely to answer these practical de- 
mands. 
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PROGRESS IN MISSOURI. 


Editors American Journal of Education: 

HE interesting articles given in 

the JouRNAL from time to time 
of the various institutions of learn- 
ing, both in our own State and in 
others, leads one to infer that a brief 
notice of our position in Marion county 
may be of interest to those ata dis- 
tance who delight in the spread of 
intelligence. 

For many years Palmyra has been 
known as a center of educational in- 
fluences, and to-day affords a better 
opportunity than ever before to stu- 
dents seeking sound education and 
instruction. 

The public schools, the bulwarks 
of the State, are in excellent condi- 
tion under the able supervision and 
conduct of Mr. McMurray a man 
eminently suited for so important a 
position—while the private schools, 
Ingleside College and Palmyra Sem- 
inary have each a large and growing 
attendance. 

St. Paul’s College, the alma mater 
of many well known and highly es- 
teemed citizens of St. Louis, still 
retains, under the management of Dr. 
J. A. Wainwright and his able assist- 
ants, the foremost rank as in times 
past; or if any change be noticeable 
it is more efficient now than ever 
before, in all departments. 

Knowing how valuable your space 
is I will not at present enlarge upon 
the importance of a more thorough 
culture on the part of all our citizens, 
hut shall, in the early future give your 
readers perchance more specific infor- 
mation of the curriculum of our lite- 
rary institutions and how we teach. 

Yours truly, 
A FRIEND OF EDUCATION. 
Se ee er 


LAW AND ORDER. 


NFORCE the law or repeal it. 
There is more danger than peo- 
ple imagine in this country to-day, 
from the non-enforcement of law. 

We owe it to our children as well 
as to ourselves as tax-payers, to stop 
the waste of character, health, time 
and money, arising from violations 
‘of law. Every good citizen is in 
duty bound to see to it that law is 
enforced. 

Evils exist which threaten utter 
destruction, and when we protest we 
are met with the taunt: ‘What are 
you going to do about it?” 

This is virtually the insolent ques- 
tion that comes up out of those 
vaults where poisons are sold for a 
price. Yes, and shame on us who 
pretend to be the law-and-order peo- 
ple, that question has issued forth 
from the foul-mouthed for years, and 
in many localities it would seem like- 
ly to continue to be the taunting reply 
to much of the temperance “talk.” 
“‘We will continue to sell in spite of 
you, and you can’t help yourselves,” 
says the average liquor vender to 
those who desire to protect society 
from his accursed traffic. 

Well, brethren, it would seem as if 
we had hardly been “doing anything 
about it,” and I want to suggest that 





it is possible to remove the odium of 
that question. Indeed, I willtell you 
how we have begun to do it in our 
place. 

The women (God bless them,) first 
awakened the inquiry on our part: 
“Can wedo anything about it?” A 
few, very few, of us, talked up the 
matter among ourselves; by the way, 
no newspaper reporters were around 
—we keep out of the papers. We 
keep our own councils. Indeed, any 
one found guilty of revealing our 
plans can no longer belong to the or- 
ganization. 

What have we done, what do we 
propose? We propose shutting up 
saloons about us. It can, it shall be 
done, and in a legitimate way. For, 
did I not say we were a “law and or- 
der’ company? That is the name of 
the band. 

First, Members have easily obtain- 
ed evidence against certain saloon 
men, by personal observation, suffi- 
cient to convict them of breaking the 
law in two respects—they have been 
found guilty of selling on Sunday. 
and to minors. They have been tried 
in afew cases, and fined. The sums, 
it is true, were small; too small to 
seem a very serious burden. But we 
have heard that a “continuous drop- 
ping wears away a stone,” and we 
propose a “continuous” thumping at 
the hard hearts (?) of these big, red- 
faced saloonists. 

Certain it is, we fully believe that 
the most sensitive parts of these fel- 
lows is their purse, and that where 
soft words or tough fail, as they seem 
to have done in the past, a few pocket 
“rocks” subtracted by these repeated 
fines, will avail to “bring down”’ the 
said criminals. 

This, then, is what we have done. 
We have full faith in the power and 
efficiency of these means, provided 
we are able to obtain a real justice 
and a constable who is not corrupti- 
ble. We feel greatly encouraged,aud 
think the most effective temperance 
lecture we could now individually 
deliver, would be a brief statement 
of these simple facts. 


Second, What we propose to do. 
We propose to keep at it. We 
propose not to be discouraged, to 
stand by each other. We know and 
feel that there is nothing lke organiz- 
ation, and that such a band of neigh- 
bors and friends. each a picked man, 
is the very best form of such work. 
It is virtually a secret organization, 
and we expect that when these liquor 
venders are struck, they will not 
know who hit them! 


Moreover, indirectlv, we propose to 
influence politics at the elections. 
We are but a dozen, but we intend to 
put in temperance men for constable, 
sheriff, comptroller, &c. 

Now, brethren, this is all feasible. 
There is no difficulty about it. All 
that is wanted is watchfulness, and a 
little money to pay for prosecuting. 
We expect results, and will report 
again, soon, further progress. 

Go ye and do likewise. 


Norton. 
{,.Curtcago, Ills., Dec., 1879.; 





THERE is a prodigious difference 
between the actual pleasures enjoyed 
by the educated and uneducated. 
The direct gratification of the lower 
propehsities is short-lived, coarse and 
unsatisfactory; and when the impulse 
of excitement is oyer the moral sen- 
timents enter into activity and con- 
demn the conduct, so that no agreea- 
ble emotion arises from reflection on 
the past. 

The indulgence of these, on the oth- 
er hand, under the guidance of the 
moral sentiments, is pleasing at the 
time and not painful on retrospection; 
while the direct exercise of the high- 
er sentiments themselves and intellect 
affords the highest present delight, 
and the most lasting satisfaction in 
the future. 


EDUCATION ABROAD. 





HE following interesting letter 

from one of our well-known St. 
Louis teachers will, we are sure, be 
read with interest, for we are in the 
near future to come into much more 
intimate social and commercial rela- 
tions with the Argentine Republic 
than ever before: 

PARANA, Entre Rios, Argen- 

tine Republic, Oct. 13, 1879. § 
Editors American Journal o1 Education: 

OR two months [ have intended 

to write you as I promised before 
leaving St. Louis, but since landing 
in the Republic I have been so busy 
in studying Spanish and writing home 
letters, that my time has been almost 
more than occupied. I was appointed 
to the Girls’ Normal School to be 
opened in San Juan this year but on 
coming up here ona visit, Mr Torres, 
the Director, asked the Government 
to allow me to remain three months, 
as it would be much better for me to 
stay with my friend, Miss Allyn, than 
to be among entire strangers, not 
knowing the language. They granted 
me leave to remain in Parana until I 
had learned Spanish—rather a wide 
margin to give one but which prob- 
ably meant until the end of the year, 
the summer vacation beginning at 
about Christmas. 

Parana is a town of ten thousand 
inhabitants, situated on the left bank 
of the Parana, four hundred miles 
above Buenos Ayres. At this point 
the river is twelve miles wide but so 
interspersed with islands, that it looks 
scarcely broader than the Mississippi 
at St. Louis. 

The banks are over fifty feet high, 
unusual in a country where a hill, like 
that at Montevideo, is wondrous. 

The town is invisible from the land- 
ing, being half a league inland, for the 
reason that in the olden time and for 
many years after the founding of the 
colony, the Indians from the Chaco 
and Brazil would come down the 
river, fall upon the unsuspecting peo- 
ple, and after laying waste the settle- 
ment find a ready*means of retreat 
on the broad bosom of the mighty 
stream or asure hiding place among 
its many islands. 

So the town was located farther 
back, as the savages, at that time 
without horses, dared not venture far 
from,the,water. 





Now, at this Indianless date, only 
as far as a few wretched captives are 
concerned, who are with a regiment 
quartered here to be beaten into 
Christians and civilization; though 
the “distance lends enchantment to 
the view ” we get of the lovely river 
as we look up or down toward the 
valleys in which its silver waters lie 
so peaceful ; it is rather tedious when 
wishing to go to the port, as the clus- 
ter of ware-houses, one wharf where 
the bi-weekly steamer from Buenos 
Ayres lands, and the offices and sta- 
bles of the Parana Tramway 
called. 

lt is built on the bank of a little 
stream, or arroya, and when the river 
rises, the Parana has its fits of swell- 
ing, like all other great things, the 
ware-houses are islands and the wharf 
a thing of the past. 

The tramway, or street car line 
keeps up an intermittent connection 
between port and town; for Parana 
bad the honor of having the first 
tram, as the English name is borrowed 
here, in the Argentine Republic. 


is 


‘ne president ‘of the company, an 
Italian with his charming English 
wife have given the North American 
teachers at least a bit of home in so 
freely offering the hospitality of their 
agreeable house. 

The natives have a way of laying | 
themselves, their homes, horses and 
other belongings at your feet, in 
words, but Mr. and Mrs. 'Suarey’s 
expressions blossom into fruits of 
kindly deeds so welcome to one afar | 
from home. 

The city itself is uninteresting, 
streets narrow, sidewalks worse, and © 
houses mostly of one story built close § 
to the street with wide windows 
closely barred with heavy iron rods | 
outside and clumsy wooden shutters 
within. 

The prison like aspect of the build- 
ings is very depressing to the stranger 
aided by the quietness of the streets, 
for there are few passers-by and rarely 
a woman excepting a servant going 
to market in the early morning. 

The better to advance in the lan- 
guage and become acquainted with 
the school work, at the beginning of 
the summer term, four weeks ago, | 
took charge of one grade in the School 
of Application and the Normals en- 
gaged in teaching it, twelve in num- 
ber. 

The building is arranged like all 
the houses of the country, in the form 
of a square enclosing a court-yard, or 
patio, as it is called in Spanish, with 
the difference that a large assembly 
room has been erected in the center 
dividing the patio into two smaller 
ones. Into these open the wide halls 
leading to the street and the several 
school rooms. 

The halls are cool, airy and well 
lighted, having broad windows look- 
ing both into street and court-yard, 
and folding doors between each, so 
that they can be thrown together, 
making, when necessary, one contin- 
uous room each side the square. 

At the rear, and communicating 
with the others, are two small patios 
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containing flowers in large masses in 
the center and trailing vines and blos- 
soming plants along the walls, so 
that on coming in at either of the 


» main entrances, away down the long 


cool court-yard is seen a bower of 
living green intermingled with bright 
blossoms. 

Only a fountain is needed to com- 
plete the picture with the musical 
sound of falling waters; but even my 
imagination is not strong’ enough to 
force a supply in this land of dust 
and sunlight, rainless for the past five 
months. 

The school has been in progress for 
nearly nine years, the government 
decree with regard to its establishment 
having been put in execution in 1871, 
August 16th, opening with four pupils 
and same number of professors, Mr. 
Geo. Stearns as Director, and closed 
at the end of the year with twenty- 
two members. 

In order to offer greater induce- 
ments to students, more than the 
opportunity of gaining a good educa- 
tion, the government gave “‘beras”’ or 


} scholarships of $25 a month, aside 
) from the free instruction, books, etc., 
ito the young men and $15 to the 


young women for living expenses. 
I do not know whether they give the 


women have greater powers of en- 
durance and can live on a smaller 
amount of the bare necessaries of 
life than the stronger sex, or that liv- 
ing at home would make a greater 


') difference in the expenditure; for the 


few young ladies who attend are all 
daughters of Parana. 

It would be an unheard of venture 
to risk a girl in the next room out of 
reach of her mother’s eye, much less 
at school, 

For two years Mr. Stearns contin- 
ued to conduct the school with the 
aid of such Argentines as he could 
procure, and one American gentle- 
man, until 1874 when he went home 
for the purpose of obtaining lady 
teachers, bringing back three to teach 
methods, criticise the Normals and 


» manage the school of application. 


Their first appearance in the role of 
instructors in the Argentine Repub- 
lic was not a very happy one, for no 
sooner had they presented themselves 
on the verandah above the patio, for 
Mr. Stearns’ family occupied the_up- 
per part of the Normal building as 
their private house, and the ladies no 
doubt wished a mouthful of the land 
breeze after such a long sea voyage, 
than they were greeted with cries, 
groans and hisses by the students— 
this being the proper Argentine man- 
ner of expressing their disapproval of 
the extreme indelicacy of women who 
dared to adopt a profession so im- 
proper for their sex. 

At home the objection is to law, 
medicine or the church, but here they 
are in advance or behind just as one 
looks at it, in their ideas of the exact 
diameter of woman’s sphere. Like 
all half-civilized people they could 
not, or did not, rather, tolerate the 
thought of woman being anything 





there is no word for home) in its 
strictest sense. 

Three years ago two young French 
girls entered the Normal department, 
and happily for so great an experi- 
ment, were of exceptional intellect 
compared with the women of the 
country, though brought up in it, and 
since their admission have kept ahead 
of the young men, being the bright 
and shining lights of their class. 

One in particular will be, when she 
graduates next year, the best in 
teaching ability and scholarly attain- 
ments, of all former graduates. 

Such an advanced step was watched 
anxiously by Mr. Torres and Miss 
Allyn and jealously by the towns- 
people by whom it had been foretold 
that no good would come of it; but 
unfortunately for the prophets and 
luckily for the school, they missed 
the opportunity of saying “‘I told you 
so,” and the trial was a success. 

Since then there has been a radical 
change in both the public feelings and 
customs. 

Gradually other young ladies, num- 
bering fourteen, have applied for po- 
sitions as pupils, and little girls have 
been sent to the school of application, 
before confined entirely to boys. 

The Normal course extends through 
four years. 

The second year the students begin 
practicing in the school of application, 
which consists of seven grades, teach- 
ing from one to two hoursa day as they 
advance in the course. 

The remainder of the time is spent 
in their own recitations. 

The hours are long, from eight to 
half past eleven in the morning and 
from one tohalf past four during cool 
weather, while in the warm season 
work commences at seven A. M. and 
is finished at six with an intermission 
of four hours in the heat of the day. 
This long interval is necessary during 
the heated term, but the poor Nor- 
mals have very little time to enjoy 
the siesta so dear to every creole, for 
breakfast has to be eaten and lessons 
learned for the rest of the day. In 
the Normal department recitations 
continue on Saturday for it was found 
that many of the students spent their 
time on that day in the casino so that 
privilege was taken from them—it is 
more than equalled, however, by the 
numerous feast days which are kept, 
not religiously, but as holidays. 


The course of study inciudes mathe- 
matics, chemistry, natural philosophy, 
anatomy and physiology, English, 
French, history, drawing, music and 
theory and art of teaching. 

There are thirteen professors, two 
of whom are critic teachers in the 
Normal School. 

Miss Allyn, who has sole charge of 
the School of Application, has been 
in the Republic three years, doing the 
work of five until four months ago, 
criticising, working and worrying 
over fifty maestros, or pupil teachers, 
in a way that would kill any other 
woman than a Yankee girl raised in 
Minnesota. 

Mr. Torres, the Director, a Span- 





else but a house dweller, (in Spanish 


iard, clear headed, of the most ad- 


s) 


vanced educational ideas, has been for 
more than thirty years connected with 
the Normal Schools of both his own 
country and the Argentine Confeder- 
ation. 


Two or three of the professors are 
scholarly men and able instructors. 


With all its advantages and disad- 
vantages, and they are many, the 
institution has steadily forged ahead, 
its influence increasing year by year 
till it is called, and rightly too, the 
best school in the Republic. 

Mary O. GRAHAM. 


“ HomE is where the heart is,” and 
it is woman’s work to keep the heart 
cf husband and children where she 
is. We need not dwell upon this 
point. In nothing are woman’s intu- 
itions more certainly swifter than 
man’s reasonings, than in matters of 
the love-life. By planning for leisure 
and a fresh mind in the evening; by 
the charms of sitting-room comfort; 
by music, games or reading; by gath- 
erings of congenial friends; by all 
the possible things with which she 
can help to realize the ideal, or ideal- 
ize the real, the true wife will seek to 
make home what the old song, whose 
melody has gone round the world, 
declares it to be.—[Golden Rule. 





“THE best things in the best way,” 
is what one of the leading educators 
of Kentucky says of our last issue— 
as follows: 

“The truth is I don’t know when I 
have read an educational journal that 
contains so many good things, center 
shots, and tremendous drives in the 
right direction. 





Some of those short articles seem 
to have been inspired, though none of 
the writers had “Plenary Inspiration” 
perhaps, but just enough to assist 
reason, judgment and former knowl- 
edge, to enable them to say the best 
things in the best way.” 


e+e --——-—=- 


“MAN comes into the world regard- 
less and uninformed ; he has to Jay 
down in his mind gradually, and one 
by one, even the fundamental blocks 
of his belief, and thereon to build 
whatever may come as superstruct- 
ure. Eyen the law of gravitation is 
not innate in the child, but has to be 
acquired by painful efforts and a suc- 
cession of tumbles. And so with the 
truths of the complex sciences, and 
with the truths of the moral and so- 
cial order, the acquisition of which 
last, and still more their incorpora- 
tion in the consciousness, so as to be- 
come a living and active faith, are 
processes extending in almost every 
instance far beyond the early period 
of life.’’ 





_ 
—_— 


CARLYLE says on page 4 “to impart 
the gift of thinking to those who can- 
not think, and yet who could in that 
case think ; this, one would imagine, 
was the first function a government 
would set about discharging.” 

Our teachers are the prime, and all 
important factors in this, “the first 
function of a government” to impart 








the “gift of thinking.” 


‘| intelligent, 





WHERE IS THE BLAME? 


ELLOW-TEACHERS, who have 
seen years of service, does this 
question ever come to you with any 
force, when you see the once active, 
studious boy now in 
young manhood, frequenting the 
saloon ? 
Choosing a path that will surely 
rob him of his acquisitions under 
your care, and dim his bright intel- 
lect ? 
Has the mental and moral structure 
been reared regardless of the founda- 
tion—and when the storms and winds 
have beaten upon it, and it has fall- 
en, is it our fault, the parents, the 
course of study—where the failure ? 
Is there not a remedy that is a spe- 
cific ? M. A. M. 


i ap oe 

OUR national style of education is 
visited with annual scorn and dispar- 
agement, especially by people who 
never visit & school of any sort, and 
are, therefore, fully qualified for an 
impartial judgment on ali matters 
concerning the training of the young. 
But say what we will,—and a good 
deal can be said of the crudeness and 
imperfections of all sorts of Ameri- 
can schools,— there can be no reason- 
able doubt that, at this time, there is 
no country in the world which af- 
fords so valuable an opportunity for 
a good, practical education to the ma- 
jority of its people. 





Way tell us that “most of the pu- 
pils in our schools, 99-100 of them at 
least, are to get their living by hard 
work ; and what they need is to have 
their heads so armed and furnished 
as to guard their hand-work against 
error and loss, and to guide it to the 
most productive methods?” Do any 
of us doubt this? Do any of us de- 
sire more? Does not the argument 
turn wholly upon the necessity for 
“arming and furnishing their heads 
so as to guard their hand-work against 
error and loss, and to guide it to the 
most profitable methods?” But is it 
not going too far to inculvate the 
necessity for gaining an honest liv- 
ing, as the sole duty of man instead 
of a prime duty of man? And to say 
that “this is the best thing that any 
man does?” Would the objector 
himself reverence the bricklayer who 
restricts his expenses to his income 
above the man of larger attainments 
and clearer intelligence, and wider 
influence, provided this man also 
earned his living? Would objectors 
of this school affiliate with the sturdy 
and honest laborer rather than with 
the more elegant but more doubtful 
man who occupied a position of so- 
cial or political prominence? Or if 
they mean simply that a living must 
be got and that it is best that it be 
gotten honestly, do they find any 
contrary belief or teaching upon the 
part of those intrusted with our edu- 
cational interests ? 

Att matter intended for publica- 
tion in this journal must be in the 
hands of the printer by the 20th of 








the month preceeding date of issue. 
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THE HOLIDAYS. 





They are upon us. 

Are we ready for them? How shall 
we make them most fruitful for good 
most joyous? 

What shall our gifts be? 

Let us put in a plea for books. 

What are books? Letus quote the 
definition given in the “Star Paper” 
in The Christian Union, of Nov. 19th. 

A book, says Mr. Beecher, “is not 
merely so much printed paper and the 
binding. Right books are the epitomes 
of men’s lives. They are the grain; 
straw and chaff driven away. 

The best moods, the final learning, 
the inspiration of the noblest hours of 
men with whom the world has dealt 
as a furnace deals with ore, they are 
a treasury in which men have heaped 
the golden ingots seven times refined. 
Books outlive empires. 

They fly without wings, walk with- 
out feet; houses of supply are they, 
that without money or price feed men 
suffering from soul hunger. 

They feed thousands without dimin- 
ishing the supply ; they give and yet 
keep. Loaves that increase as they 
are broken, and after feeding thou- 
sands are ready for thousands more. 

Among the eminent joys of which 
the world knows little is the exhila- 
ration of collecting books. For the 
sake of a precious volume one will- 
ingly sleeps on hard beds, eats coarse 
food, wears threadbare clothes, re- 
frains from social delights, and watch- 
es eagerly the slow savings until the 
price is reached. Then he brings 
home the volume as one brings home 
It isa bride that never 

disappoints—it is always Rachel never 
Leah. Books have no moods. 

They do not cry nor strive, and yet 

silently the world, as in a magic glass. 

, exhibits the turmoil of history, the 
garments rolled in blood of war, the 
scenes of peace, the ecstacy of love, 
the anguish and agony of grief. Si- 
lent, they sound again all the notes 
of time; motionless, they repeat the 
strife of ages; without heart, they 
throb with all the emotions that have 
filled the noblest and the meanest 
souls ! 

They redeem the past from death, 
and give to evanescent thought an 
earthly immortality ! 

When, one by one, a loving student 
has gathered from all departments of 
human learning a multitude of books, 
they are not alabaster vases filled with 
the sweetest perfume of the human 
soul, they are living creatures; they 
are companions; they have received 
the homage of our best hours. 

We have hung our hearts upon 
them, and as they sprang from the 


his bride. 


noblest parts of their authors, they 
are clothed with the noblest associa- 
sions of our own lives. 

But this transfiguration refuses it- 
self to those who do not iove books, 
or use them, or live with them. It is 
the scholar, almost too poor to buy 
the candle to light his midnight com- 
munion, that enters into this airy 
commonwealth of the souls of depart- 
ed men. But a time comes often 
when the student must leave his books ; 
that is easy. A time comes when his 
books must leave him; that is bitter 
indeed. Take the scanty furniture, 
leave only bread and water on the 
table, but spare the books.” 

The great publishing houses have 
gone all the centuries over, and all 
the world over, and culled the best 
and choicest, and in most elegant 
and sumptuous apparel they send 
them out. 

Fora mere trifle you get a book 
and present it, and it will cause the 
holiday ever to be favorably remem- 
bered. ‘ 

Don’t waste treasure on baubles. 
Give a book. Books “sound again 
all the notes of time.” 





“THE BREAKING WAVES DASHED 
Hien.” A _ new illustrated holiday 


mous poem—“‘The Pilgrim Fathers.” 


this does not prove the most popular 
gift book of the season; its low price 
bringing it within the reach of all. 
Full gilt, $1.50. Published by Lee & 
Shepard. Illustrated by Miss L. B. 
Humphrey. 





First Two Books oF MILTON’sS 
PARADISE Lost, and MILTON’s Ly- 
c1ipAs. By Homer B. Sprague, Ph.D. 
Ginn & Heath, Boston. These books, 
the sublimest of Milton’s poetry, are 
here prepared for class use. 


Prepared for use in schools clubs, 


separately in cloth, 65 cts; in paper, 
35 cts. Ginn & Heath, Boston. 


FoREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH 
READERS. Edited by Mrs. Oliphant. 


book, being Mrs. Felicia Hemans’ fa- | 


We shall be greatly disappointed if | 


Hupson’s SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE. 


classes and families. Each play bound 





Tue North American Review for Decem- 
ber is specially noteworthy for the timeli- 
ness of of every one of the papers which 
it contains. The number opens with the 
first installment of a study by James 
Anthony Froude, the historian, on “ Ro- 
manism and the Irish Race in the United 
States,” 

The Hon. George S. Boutwell considers 
the causes which indispose young men of 
culture and ability to take an active part 
in the conduct of political affairs. These 
causes are manifold, among them being 
the very strong inducements offered in a 
new enuntry by various other pursuits, the 
evil repute which has come upon political 
and oflicial life from the misdeeds of trick- 
| Sters and office-holders, and so on. Nev- 
| ertheless, Mr. Boutwell contends that in 
| no sphere of life is there opportunity for 
la larger or more enduring influence than 
lin politics and government, and that con- 
sequently there can be no more praise- 
| worthy ambition for the capable young 
}man than that which aims at distinction 
| through potitical service. 
| An anonymous author contributes an 
| essay on “The Religion of To-day.’ This 
| writer, after surveying the intellectual 
| attitude of our age toward the ancient 
| dogmas of Curistianity, and showing the 
| progressive elimination of tenets hereto- 
|fore reckoned among the essentials of 
| religious belief, contends that this “down- 
| fall of doctrine’ by no means does away 
| with religious faith, but the. e will remain 
ja faith, a faith that the throne of the 
| moral universe will stand unshaken before 
all human discussion, 

Prof. Bonamy Price raises the question, 
“Is Political Economy a Science?’ He 
accepts as an adequate and accurate defi- 
nition of science “the filiation of causes 
through common observation to things 
beyond,” and then declares that political 
economy is not a science, but only a body 
| of systematic knowledge. 

Dr. George M. Beard compares the 
| physique of Englishmen and Americans, 
| and corrects many erroneous opinions on 
that subject which have obtained currency 
on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Mr. Cuthbert Mills, in the first of a 
series of papers on “The Permanence of 
| Political Forces,” breaks ground for a 
| very instructive philosophico-historal in- 
| quiry touching the United States. 

The book reviews are by Mr. John R. 
|G. Hassard. 

| ‘The Review is for sale by all booksellers 
| and newsdealers, 
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| ‘Tur Sety-Insrructinc CuristiAN Home 
| Primer.—Does it claim to entirely dis- 
|pense with the services of the living 
| teacher? 


J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. Not so.—Seé the Introduction.—But it 


The volumes published of this series | claims greatly to diminish the amount of 

contain: Dante, Voltaire, Pascal, aid usually demanded from the living 

Petrarch, Geothe, Moliere, Montaigne | teacher, besides several other advantages 
and Rabelais. | not less important. 

—-— - The type is remarkably distinct and 

Swinton’s COMPLETE CouRSE IN GEOG-| thus well adapted to young and tender 

raPHY. Ivison, Blakeman, ‘Taylor &|eyes'and to aged eyes—to dimly-lighted 

Ce.; John C. Ellis, St. Louis Agent. _| cabins or to cells. 

In two convenient parts; the subject is} The pictures of well known objects are 
admirably presented. The national meth- | 80 combined with their names and the ele- 
od of teaching is inculcated. Stress is| mentary sounds of the English language, 
laid on tne important features, and time|in the different exercises, as to enable 
is not wasted with useless details. Ap- learners to help themselves over most of 
gar’s system of map-drawing is used. | the difficulties in learning to read and at 
Local geography is made a prominent | the same time to take lessons in writing. 
feature. Parents and teachers of Primary Class- 
es, or of Freedmen, Chinese or Indian 
Foreign and'Home Missionaries will here 
find help to lighten their labors. Try it. 

Buxton & Skinner, 219 Chestnut street, 








“PatTRioTs—those who are indig- 
nant at the corruption which they 
cannot themselves wield, or in whose | 





fruits they cannot participate.” 





St. Louis, Mo. 





What have you done about organ. 
izing a reading club in your school 
district this winter? 

AN abundance of good reading ip 
Scribner’s, or The Atlantic, or Little's 


or The Popular Science Monthly. 
Have one or two of them on hand 
all the time. 


SEE to it that each pupil gets some- 
thing of particular value every day to 
enable them to be more useful and 
helpful at home and among their asso- 
ciates. 


good to have at hand to help illustrate 
a reading—or history or geography 
lesson. 

The data furnished is not only reli- 
able but exceedingly interesting. 
They are rightly named ‘“‘“Memory 
Gems.” 


No. 7 of the “Reading Club and 
Handy Speaker” is just out, well se- 
lected and arranged by Geo. M Ba- 
ker. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 


logg & Co., 17 Warren St., N. Y. 


meritorious scholars, Dec. 12. 


A LITTLE explanation showing 
your pupil just how this lesson, of to- 
day can be used and the facts gleaned 


all in the class. 


Northeast Missouri Association. 





HE annual session of the North- 


beginning December 29th, 7:30 P. M., 
and closing with the night session of 
Wednesday, December 3ist. 

This will give the teachers of the dis- 
trictample time to enjoy Christmas at 
home, and spend two days profitably 
and pleasantly with the Association 


January Ist. 

Mexico is one of the best towns 
in the State, having five good ho- 
tels, and with day and night trains 
coming from five different directions 
daily. The people are famed for their 
hospitality and active support of ed- 
ucational work. 

All ladies will be entertained in 
private families, and provision will be 
made for a number of gentlemen. 

The hotels will give reduced rates 
and the railroads offer the usual re- 
ductions. 

An excellent programme will be 
prepared, and will be published and 
circulated about the 17th of Decem- 
ber. 

Every county commissioner and 
every teacher, male and female, in 
the district, should come if possible. 

The indications already are that it 
will be the largest attendance at any 
Association held in the State. 

For programmes or information, 
address 





H.M. HAmMILL, President, 


Living Age, or Appleton’s Journal, 9 


“NoRTHEND’s Memory Gems” are § 


TEACHERS can obtain a copy of the ° 
double number of the Scholars’ Companion § 
free by sending their names to E. L. Kel- | 
This is | 
the holiday edition and is to be sent to | 
50,000 schools to be distributed to the § 


utilized will greatly interest and profit 9 


east Missouri Teachers’ Associa- | 
tion will be held at Mexico, Missouri, | 


in full time to resume school work 
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§. E. Missouri Teachers’ Institutes, 


The Institute at Poplar Bluff in Oc- 
tober, was a complete success. Good 
work was done, and several excellent 
students added to our Normal School. 

The Semi-monthly Institutes in 
Cape Girardeau county are doing 
good. The interest and attendance 
are both increasing. We meet alter- 
nately at the Cape and at Jackson. 

The Stoddard County Teachers’ In- 
stitute will hold its next session at 
Dexter City, Dec. 11,12and 13. This 
promises to be one of the best meet- 
ings of the kind held in Stoddard for 
along time. We expect to attend. 

The Ripley County Institute has 
appointed Dec. 18, 19 and 20 for its 
next meeting, and Doniphan the place. 
Ripley, under the management of 
Com. Rife, always has good Insti- 
tutes. If possible, we shall be there. 

The District Association to be held 
at Charleston, Dec. 29,30 and 31, will 
undoubtedly be the best meeting ever 
enjoyed by the teachers of the South- 
east. The programme is excellent. 
The people of Charleston are already 
showing their appreciation of our ef- 
forts to improve ourselves, and to 
thus make our schools better. 

D. 


——--— ---— -~g@e 


IOWA. 
Official Department. 


BY C. W. VON COELLN, STATE SUPT. 
Editors Journal: 


Sundry Rulings. 

1. Where there is a question of doubt 
whether parties are entitled by their resi- 
dence to school privileges, since the fact 
of residence depends upon the intentions 
of the parties themselves, their affidavits 
are the best guide to determine the mat- 
ter. 

2. A person cannot remain an officer or 


» member of the board of directors and re- 


side in another district, even though in 
the same civil township. 

3. Sec. 1738, 8S. L. 1876, prohibits direct- 
ors from receiving pay for any official 
service required of them by the law. For 
locating sites, or receiving buildings on 
the completion of contracts, they clearly 
cannot receive pay. 

4, The institute report made by the 
county superintendent to this department 
should be based upon the actual amount 
in the hands of the county treasurer at 
the time the report is made. The county 
superintendent is responsible to the insti- 
tute fund of his county for the fee of one 
dollar for each applicant examined. 

5. It is the duty of the board of super- 
visors, at the close of his term of office, 
to settle with the county superintendent, 
as with other county officers, according 
‘0 the provisions of the law. 

6. It is our opinion that the courts would 
hold that a contract made by the board 
with a majority of the board, for the 
erection of a school house, or other work 
to be done, null and void. 

7. In case land desired for a school site 
is under mortgage, the district may re- 
ceive from the owner the lease ot a por- 
tion not to exceed one acre, to be held by 
the district so long as used for school pur- 
poses, and when not longer so used to 
revert to the owner, as provided by sec- 
tion 1828, S. L. 1876. 

Des Monves, Nev. 22, 1879. 





To Florida. 

The St. Louis and South Eastern R. 
R. not only provides for the health, 
comfort, and enjoyment of its friends 
and patrons in the summer season but 
are on hand, with special attractions, 
aud cheap round trip excursion tick- 
ets to Florida and return for the win- 
ter months. They take the children 
and grown people too, by the thousand 
to their beautiful ground at “‘Queen’s 
Lake” in the summer where they have 
fitted every possible and pleasant ac- 
commodation for large pic-nic parties 
and thither flock the people from May 
to October. 

Now that multitudes must seek a 
warmer climate they have made very 
liberal terms to the tourist or health 
seeker, from St. Louis to Florida, and 
Mr. Melville, the local ticket agent at 
St. Louis will promptly send you on 
application all needed particulars as 
to the cost of the trip—the time con- 
sumed and the most desirable places 
of resort. 


Write him or call and see him, at 
corner of Fourth and Pine Streets, 


St. Louis. 
= 








ILLINOIS. 





The programme for the Illinois 
Teachers’ Association, which convenes 
at Bloomington on the 29th, 30th and 
3lstof December, isout. The address 
of welcome will be delivered by Hon. 
Lawrence Welden, of Bloomington. 
On the programme are the names of 
Dr. E. L. Hurd, of Carlinville, and 
Dr. W. H. H. Adams, President of 
the Wesleyan University at Bloom- 
ington, who will discuss the “ Place 
and Value of Denominational] Schools 
in the Work of Education.’ Hon. J. 
P. Slade, Superintendent, wil! deliver 
an address on “Institute Work in 
Illinois.”’ During the session popular 
lectures will be delieered by Rev. 
Galusha Anderson, of Chicago, and 
others. 


ILLINOIS.—OFFICIAL. 


Department of Public Instruction, ) 
Springfield, Ill., Nov. 18, 1879. 
MEETINGS AND RECORDS OF SCHOOL 
DIRECTORS. 
Meetings. 

Section 42 of the school law provides 
that boards of school directors shall hold 
regular meetings at such times as they 
shall designate ; that they 1 ay hold special 
meetings, as occasion may require, at the 
call of the president or any two members 
of the board; and that ‘no official busi- 
ness shall be transacted by the board ex- 
cept at a regular or special meeting.” 

This last clause is an important and 
much needed amendment, since it makes 
it illegal fer the directors, acting sepa- 
rately, to enter into any contract, pur- 
chase any article, or to give an order in 
payment therefor, unless previously au- 
thorized by the board so to do. 

It practically puts a stop to the pernicious 
practice, so persistently and successfully 
followed by those who have for sale infe- 
rior articles for the use of schools, and 
whose only hope of success in disposing 
of them at paying prices lies in their abil- 
ity to gain the assent and signature of 


directors, taken singly, and on the spur of 
the moment, before they can meet and 
consult. . 

The occupation of this class of agents 
is now gone,—it is to be hoped forever. 

Contracts thus made and orders thus 
obtained are no longer legal. 

Directors who have not already done so 
should at once designate when and how 
frequently they will hold regular meet- 
ings. 

As teachers are entitled to their pay 
monthly, it would seem to be proper for 
directors to have a regular meeting each 
month. , 

But should it be inconvenient for the 
board to meet so often, it is held that the 
board may legally authorize two of their 
number (naming them) to examine and 
certify the schedule each month, and issue 
an order for the teachers’ pay, a record 
being made of the action of the board. 

The board may instruct one of their 
number to act for them, and his action in 
accordance with the instructions—say in 
the purchase of a certain amount of wood 
or coal at a certain price—would bind the 
board, since, in the transaction he is the 
legal representative of the board. 

Two directors constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of business. 

Hence, if two directors are present at a 
meeting they may transact any business 
within the sphere of their duties. 

All members are entitled, by every 
principle of fairness and honesty, to a no- 
tice of the meeting if it is practicable to 
give all a notice; but as a matter of law, 
if the third director is not present at the 
mecting nor even notified of it, this will 
not make void the action of the majority 
who are present. 

School Records. 

Another clause of this section author- 
izes directors to use any funds belonging 
to the district, and not otherwise appro- 
priated, for the purchase of a suitable 
book for their records, and requires that 
“the said records shall be kept in a punc- 
tual, orderly and reliable manner,’ and 
that the name ‘shall be signed by the 
president and clerk.” 

The duty of procuring such a book, and 
of using it as the law directs, is impera- 
tive, and it is of the utmost importance 
that a faithful record be kept of all official 
school business. 

Nearly ten years ago Dr. Bateman said: 

**Lack of such official records has 
caused more law suits and losses, more 
confusion and trouble, in the financial and 
general business administration of the 
school system, than any other one thing.” 

This was true then; and, although 
there has been a great improvement in 
these matters since, it is true to day. 

And because there are so many districts 
in the State in which the requirements of 
the law regarding the keeping of records 
are stili utterly disregarded, the attention 
of directors is hereby called to the provis- 
ions of the law bearing upon this subject. 

It will not answer the purpose of the 
law to have records kept upon loose sheets 
or scraps of paper. 

Well bound books that are suitable, and 
so arranged that the records can be kept 
in a ** punctual, orderly and reliable man- 
ner,’’? must be procured. 

The language of the law is explicit and 
mandatory—* the directors shall appdint 
one of their number clerk, who shall keep 
a record of all the official acts of the board 
in a well bound book, provided for the 
purpose.” 

Since no official business can now be 
transacted by the directors except at a 





regular or special meeting, it seems to be 


even more important now than ever be- 
fore that an accurate record shall be made 
and kept of all the official business of the 
board. 

A compliance with these provisions of 
the law will aid and protect directors in 
the proper discharge of their official duties, 
and | sincerely hope that no board of di- 
rectors will fail to keep, as the law directs, 
a record of all their official acts. 

JAMES P. SLADE, 
Supt. of Public Instruction. 


—_> 





MISSOURI. 
Official Department. 


[It will be the plan of this department 
to render decisions upon such points as 
are raised, from time to time, by corres- 
pondents, and which seem to be of imme- 
diate use. Some decisions will be briet 
statements of law, without argument. It 
not fully understood, they will be ampli- 
tied on request. 

In all questions of difficult construction, 
or such as involve intricate legal points, 
the opinion of the Attorney General will 
be obtained.--R. D. S.] 

To County Commissioners and Presi- 
dents of School Boards, 
GENTLEMEN :— 

The law recognizes civil government as 
a necessary study in a course of public 
instruction, as you will observe by refer- 
ence to section 33 of the school law, which 
does not permit a certificate, even of the 
lowest grade, to be granted to any one 
who is not“ qualifiedto teach * * #* * 
civil government.” 

The law is based upon the idea which 
underlies and is at once the reason for and 
the justification of a system of education 
at public expense, that, since we educate 
tor citizenship, it is necessary to instruct 
the developing citizen in the forms of our 
government—State and National—and in 
the obligations imposed upon, the privi- 
leges enjoyed by and the rights guaran- 
teed to him by law. 

The citizen’s first service to and most 
frequent relations, as well as his almost 
exclusively direct contact with govern- 
ment lies in the discharge of his duties to 
the State. 

Yet, strangely, we have never had a text 
book developing the government of the 
State. 

No attempt at such an important work 
has ever been made. 

We have, and are using, excellent ad- 
vanced works, which are Analyses or 
Manuals of the Constitution of the United 
States and of tne Articles of Confedera- 
iion; but the system of Missouri has 
never been taught in our schools, and 
could not have been, for the lack of a text 
book, in the district schools. 

To meet this evident demand, which has 
been constantly proclaimed by teachers, 
school officers and patrons, and to sub- 
serve the law, | have prepared such a 
work on civil government. 

What copying, comparing and arrang- 
ing is yet required cau be completed. in 
time to have the work issued, I am sure, 
by the first of February next. 

The work will not be larger than, nor 
vary much in size from, the advanced 
works now in use. 

It deals primarily and chiefly with the 
government of the State of Missouri in 
all its details—commencing with the sim- 
plest forms—treating of municipal, county 
and State organizations, and the relations 
between the State and National govern- 





ments. 
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In so far asit- deals with the Articles of 
Confederation and the Constitution of the 
United States, or other National topics, 
the work is complete within its purpose, 
but is elementary, not aiming to be ex- 
haustive as the works we now have. 

Our aim should be, and the law so 
intends, to instruct the citizen in all his 
political relations, but we have been devot- 
ing our attention to only one phase of this 
necessary culture. 

In addition to these essential features, 
the work contains a brief history of Mis- 
souri’s admission into the Union and other 
historical facts; describes the judicial, 
senatorial and congressional districts ; 
discusses the forms abtaining, and the 
rules governing deiiberative bodies, and 
contains other features alike interesting 
and profitable in both social and political 
life. Very respectfully, 

R. D. SHANNON, 
State Sup’t Public Schools. 
> 


Circular to Presidents of School Boards, 











Office County Com. of Public ae 
Mo., N 1879. 

In pursuance of the following circular 
from the State Superintendent of Public 
Schools, I append a notice of the text- 
book convention of which you are a mem- 
ber. 


vesiekenenbrasacnaseiaabeyccbaneeearn “ 
Commissioner. 





TO COUNTY COMMISSIONERS 
SCHOOLS. 
Office State Sup’t Public ose 
Jefferson City, Mo., Nov. 10, 1879. 

Your attention is hereby called to sec- 
tions 42 and 43 of the school law. You 
will observe that you are required to 
transmit a notice of the exact time and 
place when and where you intend to have 
the convention held to each one who is 
entitled to membership therein; namely, 
the presidents of the boards, whether of 
“education ” or “ directors” (sec. 43) not 
less than twenty days before the first Tues- 
day in next January. I advise you to 
send the notices not later than the Ist day 
of December, «nd then have your county 
paper, or papers, to publish the same for 
two weekly issues before the date fixed. 

Since your county court might not allow 
you the c»st of printed notices, [ append 
hereto a form which you can fill and use, 
and send you a full supply fer your county. 
The form filleg and signed by you can be 
sent through the mail in an open envel- 
ope, for a one cent stamp. 

Only the presidents of school boards 
and yourself constitute the convention. 
Each president of a board of education 
(of cities, towns and villages), and each 
president of a board of directors (of coun- 
ty districts.) has one vote, and only one, 
in the convention. This explanation is 
rendered necessary by the fact that there 
is an impression in many minds that all 
the “directors of districts” can vote. 

Do not fix the hour for assembling so 
early as to render it very inconvenient for 
some presidents to be at the opening, nor 
yet so late as to prevent completion of the 
work in the best manner. I should say, 
generally, that 10 o’clock is about the 
right time. I desire you to call the es- 
pecial attention of the president and sec- 
retary of the convention to the latter part 
of section 44. ; 


OF PUBLIC 


Respectfully, 
R. D. SHANNON, 
State Sup’t Pub. Schools. 


NOTICE OF TEXT-BOOK CONVENTION. 


Deak Sir; You are hereby notified 


that a convention of the presidents of 
school boards will be held at the county 
seat on the first Tuesday in next January, 
for the purpose of choosing a list of text 
books for....... FERS. ae ee county, 
for the period of five years from said date. 
I shall call the convention to order 
prompily at........ dobnivbend o’clock, a. M., and 
AL....0000 Senpacbebevansnens ° 

Respectfully, 


Pete eneeeeseeereeesees er eeeesereeeny 


County Commissioner, 





Hon. James P. Stave, State Sup- 
erintendent of Public Instruction in 
Illinois, in his ‘Official Department” 
on page 13, says: 

“Because there are so many dis- 
tricts in the State in which the re- 
quirements of the law regarding the 
keeping of records are still utterly 
disregarded, the attention of direct- 
ors is hereby called to the provisions 
of the law bearing upon this subject. 

‘“*Well bound books that are suita- 

ble, and so arranged that the records 
can be kept in a ‘punctual, orderly 
and reliable manner,’ must be pro- 
cured. 
“The language of the law is ex- 
plicit and mandatory—‘the directors 
shall appoint one of their number 
clerk, who shali keep a record of all 
the official acts of the board in a well 
bound book, provided for the pur- 
pose.’” 





Hon. R. D. SHannon, in the ‘Offi- 
cial Department,” makes some im- 


portant announcements in this issue. 
Oo 


We regret being obliged to put 
over President Bakdwin’s most admir- 
able and timely article on “School 
Management,” as we are obliged to 
put over many other interesting art- 
icles from Texas, Tennessee, Kansas 
and other States. 

They are so good they will all 
keep,” but the things said need to 
be said, and will be of special value 
and interest to our readers. 





2. 


Pernaps you had better look over 
the statements on page 15 and call 
attention to them. They may prove 
to be of interest to both you and 
your friends, 


EE 

InpianAa has a magnificent school 
fund—larger, we believe, than any 
other State in the Union. 

It comprises $11,000,000 in school 
property and $9,000,000 in the State 
treasury, a total of 20,000,000 or $70 
to every child in the public schools. 
Indiana ought to pay her school 
teachers such liberal wages as would 
secure the very best teaching talent 
to be had for money. 

Her future law makers attend 
school only about three years on an 
average, and the people cannot afford 
to allow this time to be lost by hiring 
cheap and incompetent teachers. In 
fact no State can afforn to hire cheap 





and incompentent teachers. 


Litrev’s Livine AGz for the year will 
make you four elegant solid bound vol- 
umes of over eight hundred pages each, 
and that too of the choicest literature the 
world produces. 

Price $8.00. We willsend you Littell’s 
Living Age and this Journat for one year 
postpaid for $8.00. 

We will assist our friends to get any or 
as many of the magazines as they may 
wish—on the most favorable terms. 

Two or three teachers and their friends 
join and get Littell’s or Scribner’s Monthly 
or the Popular Science Monthly or the At- 
lantic. We shall be glad to aid you to get 
any or all of these at club rates. 





THE Atlantic Monthly will contain 
more good things than ever during 
1880, and in more inviting form. Be- 
ginning with the January number, it 
is to be printed from larger type on a 
page considerably larger than the 
former, and will be increased to 144 
pages. 

A new Serial Story, by Mr. How- 
els, begins in the January nu:nber, 
and will run through six months or 
more. This is probably the most 
gratifying announcement that could 
be made to American magazine read- 
ers. 

The fine life-size portrait of Dr- 
Holmes, which Messrs. Houghton, 
Osgood & Co. offer for a dollar to the 
subscribers for the Atlantic, can hard- 
ly fail to have a very large circula- 
tion; certainly not, if the American 
people remember how much the wise 
and witty “ Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table” has contributed to the 
brightest and best, and most enter- 
taining portion of American litera- 
ture. 

eee ee aes 

TueEsE better times now, when 
money is more easy to get, when trade 
is better, when wheat and corn and 
produce of all kinds on the farm and 
in the shop brings better prices—these 
better times ought to enable us to im- 
prove the schools—to employ better 
teachers and to pay them better so 
that better work can be done. So 
that the three years,—the average 
time spent in school could be utilized 
to the greatest possible extent. 

We need wiser men and women as 
law makers—as citizens—as admin- 
istrators on public affairs and private 
affairs—we need more nobility and 
generosity and intelligence every 
where. Intelligent teachers — train 
the children in these directions all the 
time. 








—~<i- 
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In regard to the lack of education 
or want of it, Carlyle asks on page 
4 if it ‘were not a cruel thing to see» 
in any province of an empire, the in- 
habitants living all mutilated in their 
limbs, each strong man with his right 
arm lamed? How much crueller to 
find the strong soul, with his eyes 
still sealed, its eyes extinct, so that 
he sees not !” 

Our teachers unseal these blind 
eyes. 





CrrcuLate the printed page. 


Keep up an educational column in 
all the local papers—put in short, tell- 
ing items, and avoid long and useless 
discussions of unimportant matters. 

State facts as to the progress the 
pupils are making—the increased at- 
tendance—invite patrons and tax pay- 
ers in to see what you are doing and 
do something for them to see. Cir- 
culate the printed page. 





Tue Iron Mountain Railroad takes 
care of its friends, when it can. It 
has a host of them, and it deserves 
all it can get. They are so pressed 
with business that they find it impos- 
sible to get cars to carry the freight 
sent them for transportation, and 


‘still, to help build up the schools 


along its line clear to the borders of 
Texas and beyond, the I. M. R. R, 
will carry freight for schools and 
churches at reduced rates. 





Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


FOR RESTORING GRAY HAIR 
TO ITS NATURAL VITALITY AND COLOR 


Advancing years, 
sickness, care, disa})- 
pointment, and he. 
reditary predisposi 
tion. all turn the hai: 
gray, and either of 
them incline it to shed 
prematurely. 

Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 
by long and extensive 
h use, has proven that 
it stops the falling of 
the hair immedlately 
— often renews the 
M growth; and always 
Wig as : 

\,s\\\ mn surely restores its 
color, when faded or gray. It stimulates the 
nutritive organs to healthy activity, and pre- 
serves both the hair and its beauty. Thus 
brashy, weak or sickly hair becomes glossy, 

liable and strengthened; lost hair regrows wit! 
ively expression; falling hair is checked and 
stablished; thin hair thickens; and faded or 
gray hairs resume their original color. Its ope- 
ration is sure and harmless. It cures dandruifl, 
heals all humors, and keeps the scalp cool, clean 
and soft—under which conditions diseases of 
tee scalp are impossible. ; : ; 

As a dressing for ladies’ hair, the Vigor is 
praised for its grateful and agreeable perfume, 
and valued for the soft lustre and richness of 
tone itimparts. Prepared by 
DR J. C. AYER & CO., LOWELL, MASS., 
Practical and Analytical Chemists. 


nce by all druggists and dealers in med- 
icine. 
















Illinois Central Railroad. 


Chicago to St. Louis 


Without Change of Cars. 
Making direct connections at St. Louis for Kan- 
sas City, Leavenworth, Denver, St. Joseph, 
Atchison, Little Rock, Denison, Galveston, and 
all points Southwest. 


CHICACO to NEW ORLEANS 
Without Change of Cars. 

175 mules the shortest route to Memphis, Vicks- 
burg, Mobile, New Orleans, and all points South 

This is also the direct route to Decatur, Pana, 
Vandalia, Terre Haute, Vincennes, Evansville, 
Shawneetown, Peoria, Canton, Keokuk, War- 
saw, Farmer City, Clinton, Mt. Pulaske and 
Springfield. 


Chicago to Dubuque and Sioux City 


Without Change of Cars. 


The only direct route to Galena, Dubuque, 
Waterloo, Cedar Falls, Charles City, Ackley, 
Fort Dodge and Sioux City. 

yr Elegant Drawing-reom Sleeping Cars run 
through to St. Louis, Cairo, New Orleans and 
Dubuque. 


wo Baggage checked to all important points 


Ticket Offices at Chicago—121 Randolph street; 
Great Central Depot, footof Lake street; Union 
Depot, foot of Twenty-second street. 

W. P. Jounson, Gen. Pass. Agt., Chicago. 
“J. F. Tucker, Gen. Sup., Chicago. 
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‘| More Low Priced School Desks. 


Notwithstanding the large apvance in Iron, Lumber, Shellac, Varnish, Screws and all other material used in the manufacture of Sehool Desks 














and Seats—an advance of from FIFTY TO ONE HUNDRED PER CENT, so that the COST of making School Desks and Seats has nearly doubled, we 
are going to sell for 


| ' VERY LOW PRICES, 


A FEW HUNDRED MORE OF THE STOCK WE BOUGHT OF MR. M. F. THOMPSON, THE RECEIVER OF THE 


Excelsior School Furniture Manufacturing Company 


OF CINCINNATI, OHIO, WHICH FAILED ABOUT A YEAR AGO. WE HAVE A FEW OF THE 







FOR 


$1.50 EACH, 


YET ON HAND. 


Hy 
A> 


_ | ExcelsiorSchool Desk : 


a SINGLE DESKS, 











ty WE ALSO BOUGUT A LARGE STOCK OF THE 


E Common Sense Bent Wood Desks 


BANKRUPT STOCK (OF THE 
OF MR. THOMPSON, FROM THIS 


di. 
t 
1S EXCELSLOR SCHOOL FTRNITURE eS eee 
tan 
eph, 
and 
NS 7 
2 a: —<o 
ckes- 
out DOUBLE DESKS, FOR TWO PUPILS, 
rille, AT SUCH RATES THAT WE CAN GIVE OUR FRIENDS AND CUSTOMERS THE BENEFIT OF THESE 
War- 


‘ “VERY LOW PRICES. = 


We need scarcely say to those who wish to purchase Double School Desks and Seats of all sizes, that another such an opportunity to buy Desks at a 
LOW FIGURE, for Cash, will not soon occur. All the materials out of which School Desks and Seats, and in fact School Supplies of all kinds are 


ique, 
kley, made, have advanced trom 50 to 100 per cent within the last sixty days, and they are still advancing in price, so that we shall sell the few Single Excel- 
7 sior Desks and Seats we have on hand, and all the Double Common Sense Bent Wood Desks and Seats we have, at figures MUCH BELOW the PRES- 
5 and ENT COST to manufacture them! “First come, first served,” with these RARE BARGAINS, 

pints ADDRESS, WITH STAMP FOR REPLY, WITHOUT DELAY, AND WRITE DIRECT TO 


treet; 
Jnion 


7 J. B. MERWIN, 
660. 704 CHESTNUT STREET; ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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GENTS, READ THIS! 


We will pay agentaa salary of $100 per 
month and expenses, or allow # large com- 
mission, to sell our new and wonderful inven- 
tions Wemean what wesay. Sample free. 
Address Sherman & Co., Marshall, Mich. 
12-11 13-4 








First Principles of Household Man- 
agement and Cookery. 


A Text Book for Schools and Families 
Maria Parloa. Flexible cloth, 75 cents. 


Miss Parloa has made a text book of house- 
keeping and cookery, to teach the common 
things of nto f day life. She goes over a great 
deal of ground, but there are useful information, 
good common sense, and many excellent plain 
recipes in her little volume.—[Loston Adverti- 
ser. 

It treats of the air we breathe, the house we 
live in, the water we use, housework, the hu- 
man body, and the qualities and preparation of 
food in all its details. Twelve practical lessons 
on cookery are appended. A great deal of use- 
ful counsel is condensed into the 120 pages of 
this little volume.—[ Cincinnati Gazette. 


By 





*,* For sale by all booksellers. Sent, post 
paid, on receipt of price by the publishers. 
HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


SOMETHING NEW! 
NEW MUSIC! NEW SONGS! NEW BOOK! 
“Every Day Songs,”’ 


With Cantata for Exhibitions. 





By HENRY SCHOELLER. 


For Schools, Colleges, Singing Classes and 
Home! Original! Unsectarian! Suited to all. 
35c a copy, $3.60 a dozen. 

—ALSO— 

“Favorite Songs,”’ 

By H.R. & T. HW. KR. Cueistiz. 

For Singing Schools, Choirs, Congregations. 
Unequalled as aclass text book 60c a copy, 

$6.05 a dozen. 
Sample pages free. Published by 
R. W. CARROLL &CO., 


12-11 13-2 Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED! 
A position to teach, by a graduate of Hampden- 
Siduey College, Va,, with the First honors of 
hisclass. Refersto Prof. J. P. Blanton, Supt. 
Schools, Mexico, Mo. 





VEGETABLE SICILIAN 


HAIR 
RENEWER. 


This standard article is compounded with the 
greater ut 

Its effects are a8 wonderful and satisfactory as 
ever. 

iu restores gray or faded hair to its youthful 
eolor. 

It removes all eruptions, itching and dandruff; 
and the scalp by its use becomes white and clean. 

By its tonic properties it restores the capillary 
glands to their normai vigor, preventing bald- 
ness, and making the hair grow thick and strong. 

Asa dressing nothing has been fonnd so effec- 
tual, or desirable. 

Dr. A. A. Hayes, State Assayer of Massachu- 
s@tts, says of it: *‘I consider it the best prepa- 
ration for its intended purposes.’’ 


Buckingham’s Dye, 
For the Whiskers. 


This elegant preparation may be relied on to 
change the color of the beard from gray or any 
other undesirable shade, to brown or black, at 
iliscretion. It is easily applied, being in one 
preparation, and quickly and effectually produ- 
ces a permanent color which will neither rub 
nor wash off. 

MANUFACTURED BY 
R. P.HALL & CO., 
Nashua, N. H. 


Sold by all druggists and dealers in medicine. 


FITZ W. GUERIN, 
Photographer, 
627 Olive Street, St, Louis, Mo. 
Inventor of Statuary Photographs. Was 
awarded a medal at the Paris Exposition. 
EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS, 

Address, with stamp for reply, 


J.B. MERWIN, 
Dealer in school supplies of all kinds. 


‘Fills a Gap in our School Books.”’ 


RECENTLY PUBLI->HED. 


RHETORICAL METHOD | 


THE RAINDROP, 





A Monthly Magazine of Entertaining Reading 
for Young People. This is a handsome quarto 
maguzine of 32 pages, printed in large, clear 
type. The language is so plain, simple and di- 
rect, that even the youngest readers can readily 
understand it. Even grown up people find it 
very pleasant reading. On account of the sim- 
ple and easy language, free from all involved 
constructions, itis especially adapted to the use 
of deaf mutes. A fine plate of the Manual Al- 
phabet used by mutes is on one of the covers. 

The subject matter consists entirely of stories, 
and nothing of @ transient nature is inserted. 
| It is just such a magazine as all intelligent and 
cultivated people would like to place in the 
hands of their children. Those subscribing are 
sure to get the full value of their money. 

Teachers of primary classes, and kindergar- 
teners especially, may find it of great value asa 
means of interesting their pupils in reading 
Terms, one dollara year Send ten cents for 
a specimen number. 

Address Tug Rawpror, Turtle Creek, Alle- 
gheny County, Pa. 12-10 13-10 





A concisetreatment of the topics belonging to 
Rhetoric and Composition, prepared for the use 
of Schools and Academies, 


BY HENRY W. JAMESON, B. 


Instructor in the St. Louis High School. 


A., 


This book is designed for classes that have 
completed the usual school course in Eng- 
lish Grammar and Analysis. 

The treatment is clear and systematic, and nu- 
merous exercises in sentence-building have been 
introduced, in order to aid pupils in reducing 
theory to practice. It will do much to assist in 
erganizing the Rhetorical work in our schools 
and colleges. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 
I. Punctuation and Capitals. 
If. Introduction. 

PART I. 

If, Sentences and their Parts. 
1V. Rhetorical Forms of Sentences. 
V. Words 
VI. Diction (Purity, Propriety, and Precis- 


THE BURLINGTON ROUTE. 





Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars, 
Cc. B. &Q. Drawing Room Cars, 
Cc. B. & Q, Dining Cars. Meals 750 


I. Style (Unity, Clearness, 
Harmony). 
VIL. Figurative Language. 

Meter. 
. Characteristies of Poetry. 
{. Metaphrasing. 
I. Composition. 
I. Imaginative Composition. 
7. Argumentative Composition. 
’. Letter Writing. 
XVI. Versification. 
XVII. Criticism. 
XVIII. The Correction of Composition. 
XIX. List of Subjects for Compositions. 

lumo., pp. 107. Price, 7icents. Introduction 
Price, 50 cents. 
3 Though very recently published, the book 
has already been adopted in many high schools 
and academies. 
Sent by mail, on receipt ofprice, b 

G. I. JONES &CO., Publishers, 

208 South Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo 


An Excel : if Hel Method 


and 


Energy, 











For all points in 


P Iowa, Nebraska, 
OF Wisconsin, Wyoming, 
Minnesota, Colorado, 
. Dakota, California, 
Teaching and Learning Languages, | ree ee ye one 


TwoTrains Daily 
FROM 


Rock Island ( OT LOUIS Monmouth 
Davenport, ( ‘TO Burlington 
rapidity and thoroughness, but also wiih great 


pleasure in his studies, his memory being greatly Dubuque, Des Moines, 
supported and he himself wonderfully improved | Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
in his vernacular tongue. Originated by Nebraska City, Lincoln, 
Council Bluffs and Omaha 
und all points in Nebraska, Wyoming, Colorado 
and California. 
Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars, and C. B 
Res- | & () Palace Dinining Cars by this route =] 
kes All information about rates of fare, 
Sleeping Car accommodations and Time 
Tables, will be cheerfully given on appli- 
cation to JAMES R. WOOD, 
; . , . Gen’! Pass. Agent, Chicago. 
Dr W. T. Harris, Supt. I ublic Schools. ic. W.SM ITH, Traffic Manager, Chicago. 
Bro. James, President Christian Brothers’ | CHAS. SANDERS. Gen’l Agt 
College, St. Louis, Mo io 112 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis. 


HELPS: 


Especially the Classics, Hebrew, German, 
French, and the rudiments of Italian and Span- 
ish; also English Grammar and Etymology, in- 
cluding family names; together with compara- 
tive Philology. This is a system by which the 
adult student will progress, not only with great 





PROF. ERNST BREY, 
Teacher of Languages in Johnson’s Commer- 
cial College, Third Street, near Postofiee 
idence 2128 Carr Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


iw PreRefers to Prof. Geo. E. Jackson, Prof. 1 


Waterhouse, Prof. W. B. Potter, all of Wash- 
ingten University. 





ANY AND : 
E VERYTHIN G 


| 
| Prot. Geo. W. Liverpool, Towash, Hill Co., 
rexas, writes as follows: 

**The Slate Drawing Book is just the thing 
needed by both teachers and pupils. Its illus- 
trations are so practical, its instruction pages so 
full The numeral frame, too, attracts and in- 
| structs. IL have taught the pupils in the pri- 
| mary department more in four days with this, 
| than I could in four weeks without it. You can 
| searcely imagine the difference in the work we 


~ 
CHEAP 

; | can do with these helps, and especially with the 
by calling upon or addressing, with | ‘‘ Aids to School Discipline.’? 
stamp for reply. The rod and the strap have been banished since 


| I introduced these ‘‘aids.’’? They are pleasant- 
J. B. MERWIN, 


Needed in Schools of all grades, can 
be had 


proving. Very traly yours, 





704 Chesnut street, St. Louis,Mo. 








| er to give and pleasanter to take! We are im- 
704 CHESNUTSTREET, ST. LOUIS, MO GEO. W. LIVERPOOL.’’ 


$F LOUIS AND SOUTERASTERN 
RAILWAY. 
THE SWORT LINE 


And positively t!.< best» ate from 


St. now) . 
“La 
Nashville, Tenn., 


Where i* connects for all points 


SOUTH AND SOUTHEAST, 


Including 
Chattanooga, Decatur, 
Atlanta, Huntsville, 
Augusta, Montgomery, 
Macon, Mobile, 
Brunswick, New Orleans 
Savannah, Knoxville, 
Jacksonville, Fla, Bristol, 
Charleston, Lynchburg, 


Petersburg, Norfolk and Richmont,ta& orm- 
ing the 


CREAT TRUNK ROUTE 


Between these points and St. Louis. 





Travelers, remember this is the great Passen- 
ger and Mail Route. It affords you the advan- 
tage of Pullman Palace Sleeping Coaches through 
to Nashville without change. No other line can 
offer this accommodation. 

This is the best route for 


Belleville, Shawneetown, 


And all points in Southern Illinois. 
It is the only line for 


BVANSV ILL E 


And all points in Southern Indiana and North 
western Kentucky. 


For threugh tickets and full information call 
at Ticket Office, Fourth and Pine Streets, un- 
der Planters’ House. JNO. W. MASS, 
J.H WILSON, Gen. Pass. & Tick. Agt. 
Gen. Manager. 10-2 12 





Wabash Fast Line. 


wrThe only line running through sleeping 
coach from St. Louis to Boston without change. 
xHThe only line by which passengers leaving 
St. Louis on the morning train positively arrive 
at Buffalo at 7.35 next morning, and at all sta- 
tions on the N. Y. C. and Erie Railways during 
daylight, from 7 t 8 hours in advance of any 
and all other routes. 

iF Popular rates for summer tourists. 

wy Accept the ‘‘Friendly Hand’? so cordially 
extended, and take the 


Great Wabash 
for Put-in-Bay, Niagara Falls, the beautiful 
scenery and Summer Kesorts of the St. Law- 
rence, Lake Champlain, Lake George, Hudson 
River, White Mountains, &c., &c. 
For further information call at company’s of- 
fice, 104 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis. Mo., or 
weddress, E. H. COFFIN, 
W.R.CALLAWAY, = Ticket Agt., St. Louis 
Passenger Agt., St. Louis. 
GEO. N. CLAYTON 
Gen. Western Pass. Agt., Kansas City, Mo. 
H. C. TOWNSEND, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, Toledo, O. 





SL. Louis aud Caito Short Line 
VIA DU QUOIN. 


Shortest and Quickest Route to 


NEW ORLEANS, MEMPHIS, 
MOBILE, VICKSBURG, 


And all Southern Cities. 


The only Southern Line running trains 
from Union Depot, and the oNLY LINE 
running Pullman Sleepers through to New 
Orleans and Memphis without change. 


Ticket office, 104 N. Fourth Street, and 
Union Depot, St. Louis. 





E. H.COFFIN, GEO. W. PARKER, 
Ticket Agent. General Manager. 
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UNIVERSAL EDUCATION-—THE SAFETY OF A REPUBLIC. 








Vou. XII. 


ST. LOUIS, DEC., 1879. 


No. 12. 








LEADING SCHOOLS. 
SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 
OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and in Dynamic Engineering, in Agricul- 
ture, Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geol- 
ogy, and in General Scientific Studies, with 
English, French, and German, Political Econ- 
omy, History, etc 

For programme, address Prof.Gro. J. Brus, 
Executive Officer, New Haven, Conn. x312-2 


ROOKLYN,N. Y., Coll. Gram. School, 

(1849 to 1877). L. W. Hart, A. M., Prin- 

cipal. Classes small; instruction very thorough 

and individual. Mathematics, Classics, and 

business English, as each scholar selects. (It 

bebe hy friends in Brooklyn, —_—ae 
2- 











POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL 





Washington University, ST. LOUIS, 





CoursEs or Stupy: 


I. Course Jeads to degree of Civil Engineer. 
ql. a Eng’r. 


Il. ae sy as Chem 
4 £ se $$ ed Eng’r of ane 
oe ce ae Architec 


Vi. sé se “e 
lesophy. 

The School is well furnished with apparatus 
and laboratories of all kinds. Great attention is 
paid to Drawing and Graphical Methods. 

The standards of admission and promotion 
are high. 

For further information apply to 

8 10-9 10 C. M. WOODWARD, Dean. 


ee oe ag "ot Phi- 





NIVERSIFY OF WO Lin- 

coln, Edmund B. Fairfield, 8. DD. 5| Adlee 
D., Chancellor. Tuition free to all. "No charge 
for incidental expenses. All expenses moder- 
ate. Fourteen Professors and Teachers. Class- 
ical} Scientific, Literary, Agricultural, and Pre- 
paratory Courses. Open to both sexes. Ex- 
tensive cabinet and apparatus. Send for cata- 
~—- 11-8 12-7 





Adams Academy, Quincy, Mass. 
Hon. CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, 

Chairman of Manager. 
Thirteen poate out of fourteen passed the ex- 
amination at Harvard College this year. Tui- 
tion, $100 a year. Board, $350. A new circu- 

lar just unas. Apply for information 10 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph. D 

12-6 ll 


CENTRAL SCHOOL AGENCY. 
W S. & S. A. Stevenson, Managers, 514 Pine 
Street, St. louis, Mo 

1. Introduces Teachers to Universities, Col- 
leges, Seminaries, Academies, Public Schools 
of all grades, and Families. 
2. Represents thoroughly competent Teachers 
who seek Positions. 
%. Distributes Circulars of Colleges and Pri- 
vate Schools, and aids Parents in selecting good 
schools. 
4. Sells, Rents and Exchanges School Property 


No Charge to those Seeking Teachers. 


Recommended by highest educational authori- 
ties in all parts of the country. 
are requested to give early notice of vacancies. 





Teachers seeking positions shoula send stamp 


for nl ication form. Mention this paper. 


School officers 


The Three Pronunciations 
of Latin. 
BY M. M. FISHER, 


Professor of Latin, Missouri University. 


**The ablest argument I have yet seen from 
any pen against the new Latin pronunciation.’’ 
—E. kK. Humphreys, LL D , Boston. 


**A “volume that no professor of Latin can 
afford to do without, whatever may be his fa- 
vorite mode of pronunciaiion.’? — American 
Journal of Education. 

Price $1. Address St. Louis Book and News 
Co., 307 Fourth Street, St. Louis. 





BOOK AND JOB PRINTING. 


D one in the Best Style of the Art and at Reason- 
able Rates. Orders Solicited. Send for esti- 
mates on Catalogues and Pamphlet work before 
contracting elsewhere. 
SLAWSON & PIERROT, 
8-129-11 917 North Sixth Street, St. Louts. 

| 0, 00 NAMES of residents wanted. For 

25 names and 25 cents we will send 
you FY fine silk oy aie a every. thread sllk, 


regular price, $1.00 Foster & Co., 
125 Clark Street, Chicago, Tu. 











$66 a week in your owntown. Terms and 
$5 outfit free. Address H. HALLETT & 
Co., Portland, Maine. 11-2 18-5 





Rohrer’s Bookkeeping. 


The most complete system extant, and at pri- 
ces below any Other series. 
N. B. Special terms made for introduction. | 


PRICES. 
IT, cn nicd ect sveceVesthiiee<cou@eadcuesde 50 
SD id cvestdaiw a oe easesaebaveseben 0hcr ans 1 00 
Common School ‘Edition bieedanle dehdlet oan $1 50 
Counting House Edition..................- . 300 
cass anchasnenenewd clone daeled eehdgudede 2 00 


A sample copy of either book for examina- 
tion, will besent by mail on receipt of half price 
—or the five books for $3 50. 

The five books sent to teachers for examina- 
tion for $3 50, butonly in reply to requests ac- 
companied by the money. 

W. J. GILBERT, Publisher. 


9-9 209N._Fourth Street, St.;Louis, Me. 





5° $20 iirc “Adaress Srinpow  Co-y 





Portland, Maine. 12-4 13-5 
ORG AN retail price $230 only $65. Pi- 
anos, retail rice, $510, gatas a 
Great bargains. BEATTY, Washi ngton, N 








RTIST’S Manual of oil and water color 

painting, crayon drawing, &.,50c. Guide 
to Authorship, 50, ie a ic Handbook, 25. 
Of booksellers or by mail ESSE HANEY & 
CO., 119 Nassau street. N. Y. 12-2 12 








) snaiee selections for Eloeutionists 


290 and School Exhibitions, 25c. JESSE 
& CO., 119 Nassau St., N. "Y. 12-212 


$7 


& 5 bbe 5 SR $12 a day at home easily 
Address 


Just Published. 


McGuffey’s Revised Readers. 


The long continued popularity of McQUF- 
FEY’S READERS is sufficient evidence of their 
positive merits. 

Among the advantages gained by the revision, 
the following may be’enumerated: 

1. Adaptation to modern methods of teaching 
reading. 

2. Introduction of the most familiar system of 
diacritical marks. 


3. Carefully engraved script lessons are intro- 
duced. 

4. The gradation of the series has been care- 
fully adjusted’to meet’ the requirements- of the 
schools of to-day. 

5. A substantial increase has been made in the 
amount ot matter in the series. 

6. Many new lessons substituted for those for- 
merly used. 

7. Illustrations ‘increased to. double the num- 
ber in former editions: all are new, and were 
drawn. and engraved, expressly, for'this series. 

8. Typography, printing and binding materi- 
ally improved. 


Prices of McGuffey’s Revised Readers 


Exc. Sommhe Copy 


and —— 


Second Reader.............. 18 *-3 
Pie IN an cccecisrcees 25 35 
Fourth Reaer.............. 30 -42 
ye ee 43 -60 
**McGuitley’s New Eclectic Readers,’’ as here- 
tofore published, will be‘continued in publica- 
tion. 
VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 
PUBLISHERS. 


Cincinnati and New York: 








THACHERS, 


You can make $25 to $100 very easily, in genu- 
ine educational work—that is, you can ‘‘do good 
and make money.’’ 


=The Scholar's Companion: 
is a splendid paper at 59 cents a year, and it will 
be taken by every family. 
It will interest your school amazingly. 
rWe are geing to have 
100,000 SUBSCRIBERS. 


We are going to pay those who get them for 


us. Send ten:cents for samples and particulars 


EK. L. KELLOGG & C@.. 
17 Warren Street, New York. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 
Superior Betis of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fire 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Pully Warranted 
Illustrated Caraores sent Free. 
Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 104 E. Second St.,Cin 








NEW EDITION. 





y =e a \ 
9 
WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED. 
1928 Pages. 3000 Engravings. 
Four Pages Colored Plates. 

Now added, a SUPPLEMENT ofover 
4600 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 
inetotng such as have come into use during 
the past fifteen years—many of which have never 
before found a place in any English dictionary, 
ALSO ADDED, A NEW 


Biographical Dictio 
of om 9700 YAMES 


of Noted Persons, ancientand modern, including 
many now living, giving Name, Pronunciation, 
Nationality, Profession and Date of each, 
GET THE LATEST, 
We. EDITION contains a Supplement of 
over 4600 new words and meanings. 
Bx: new word in Supplement has been se- 
a lected and defined with great care. 
‘are Biographical Dictionary, nowadded, of 
over 9700 names of Noted Persons. 





GET THE BEST 
dition ot the best Dictionary of the Eng- 
E lish Language ever published, 
efinitions have always been conceded to 
D be better than in any other Dictionary, 
Nustrations, 3000, about three times 
as many as in any other Dictionary. 
— Dict’ 1 SB ne recommended by State Sup’ts 
of 35 States, and 50 College Pres’ts. 
rT Schools, — about 3? have been 
placed in Public Schools in the U.S. 
oO" English Dictionary containing a Bio- 
graphical Dictionary,—this gives the 
\ ie with Pronunciation, Nation, Profes- 
sion and Date of over 9FQOQ persons. 
Published by G, & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Ms. 
ALSO 


WEBSTER’S NATIONAL PicTORIAL DicTICNARY. 
1040 Pages Octavo. 600 Engravings. 





The American 
Journal of Education. 


T OUGHTTO BESTATED AND 

-RE-STATED that this JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION will show the 
people who pay the taxes not only 
what our teachers and school officers 
are doing, but the necessity for this 
work as well; when the taxpayers 
understand this they will provide fo: 
the more prompt and liberal payment 
of the expenses necessary to sustain 
the schools; hence the teachers and 
school officers should see to it that 
copies are taken and circulated in 
every school district in the ae 
States. 

N.B.—Remittauces must be made 
by Post Office orders or registered 
letters, or draft on this city. We are 
responsible for no losses on money 








outit free. 
11-2 ee TRUE &0OO., Augusta, Maine. 





12-10 11-9 





otherwise sent, 
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LEADINC BOOK HOUSES. 


A “ Bonanza.” 
issue. 





See page 15 this 





IVISON BLAKEMAN,TAYLOR & CO 


The Best Books 


At Creatly Reduced Prices 


—FOR— 
Introduction and Exchange. 


Introductory Ex. 
Price. Price. 
New Graded Reader, No. 
New Graded Reader, No. 
New Graded Reader, No. 
New Graded Reader, No. 
New Graded Reader, No. 
»winton’s Word-Primer, 
winton’s Word-Book, i 
itobinson’s First Book Arithmetic .. 
:obinson’s Complete Arithmetic... . 
»winton’s Elementary Geography...  .6 
»winton’s Compleie Geography 
i.erl’s Language Lessons 
i.gr’s Common School Grammar.... 
~winton’s Condensed U. 8. History. 
iownsend’s Shorter Course in Civil 
Government 
(iray’s Llow Plants Grow, (Botany).. 
Webster’s Psimary Dictionary 
Webster’s Academic Dictionary .... 
pencerian Copy Books, Common 
School, per copy. 
Spencerian Copy 
Course, per copy 
!'cyant & Stratton’s Common School 
book-keeping 


5 ai 
(Speller) ‘e = 


neekbeR EE: 


bond 
y 


mee 


: BB 


50 
Full Descriptive and Introduetory Catalogues 
i all our publications will be sent upon appli- 
cation, and all correspondence with which you 
way favor us will receive prompt and careful 
uiiention. 
{VISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR &CO., 
Publishers American Educational Series. 
Address: 
JONHIN C. ELLIS, General Agent, 
612 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


American Educational Series. 
ew Graded Readers, 
Swinton’s Spellers, 
Swinton’s Geographies, 
Swinton’s Histories, 
erl’s Language Lessons and Gram. 
Robinson’s Arithmetic, 
Townsend’s Civil Gov., 
Svencerian Penmanship, 
White’s Indust. Drawing. 
JOHN C. ELLIS, Gen’! Agt., 
612 Chesnut Street, St. Louis. 


[y you read page 15 this issue you 
will learn something of interest and 
value. 


i. APPLETON & CO., New York. 

PUBLISH STANDARD TEXT BOOKS. 
Apvleton’s Readers; 
Cornell’s Geographies; 
Cuackenboss’ Language Series; 

te Histories; 
Appleton’s Arithmetics; 
Krasi’s Drawing; 
Youman’s Botanies and Chemistry; 
Harkness’ Latin; 
Bfodel Copy Books. 
bitos. SCHOLES, Agent, Lawrence, Kansas. 
ov lL. 8S. HOLDEN, 704 Chestnun Street. 
pt. Louis, Mo. 
il-¥e 


ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
tleaf’s Mathematical Series. 
ert’s Introductory Speller. 
Giivert’s Graded Test Speller. 
Vo ker’s Exercises in English Composition. 
i. icpendent Handbook of Mental Arithmetic, 
» ov information address the publishers, or 
1i-lo0 S. E. BEEDE, Keokuk, lowa. 


Cire 


teil 


CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 
° PUBLISH 
Anoccison’s Histories and Historical Readers; 
ihonson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 
tyecicl’s French Course; 
i.c «ut and Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English, 
nod Higher Lessons in English. 
-hison’s Physiology and Hygiene; 
ierson’s Test-words in a Orthogra- 
vy, &. J.D. WILLIAMS, Agent, 
1l-l0c eom 46 Madison St., Chicago. 





Mapsand Atlases. 


00 


Our stock embraces a large assortment of Wall Maps and Atlases suita- 
ble for Merchants, Colleges, Libraries, Schools, Offices, &c., embracing 
Business Atlases, Cabinet, Maps, General Atlases, 

Pocket Maps, World Maps, Classical Maps, 
Outline Maps, Railroad Maps, State Maps, 
Post Route Maps. e 

We can obtain copies of any Atlases or Maps extant. 
Retail. Discount to teachers and ministers. 

A. co. SHEWwWEY, 

219 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Say you saw this advertisement in the American Journal of Education. 





Wholesale and 


“Booming!” See page 15 of this 
sssue. 





OODLAND $end 50: 

LATEST! Jansen, MeClurg 
Day School 8 — 
By 


Ss. W. fie ‘uc 


12-3 13-2 
“The Prince Among Magazines.” N. Y 





The GREATEST Living 
Authors, such as Prof. Maz 
Muller, Rt, Hon. W. E. Glad- 
stone, James A. Froude, Prof. 
Hualey, R. A. Proctor, Edw. 
A. Freeman, Prof. Tyndail, 
Dr. W. B. Carpenter, Frenen 
Power Cobbe, The Duke of Ar- 
gyll, Wm. Black, Miss Thack- 
eray, Miss Muloch, Geo Mac- 
Donald, Mrs. Oliphant, Jean 
Ingelow, Mrs, Alexander, Thos. 
Hardy, Matthew Arnold, Henry 
Kingsley, W. W. Story, Tur- 











The Mackinnon Pen. 


An Entirely New Writing Instrument for Desk or Pocket. 


) Writes seventy-five pages of foolscap with one filling,on 
} any paper, with any clean writing or copying ink. 
The point is as smooth as diamond can be polished, is 
me, conical in shape, and glides over the paper as easily as a 
‘fe soft lead pencil. 


CLEANLINESS. f 
4 It cannot blot or soil the hands, because ink cannot esa- 
1] Cape, except in the act of writing, and when not in use 
| the pen is hermetically sealed. . 


Durability, Cheapness. 

Report No. 1135 of Franklin Institute of Philadelphia, 
reads: ‘The point of the Pen is actually a ring of iridium (dia- | 
mond). It is at once tastéful and useful, and for the } 
service rendered is Not costly. We cordially approve of the in- ¥, 
strument.”” The Scientific American says: “Our daily use of it | 
demonstrates to us that whoever supplies himself with a McKin- 
non Pen possesses a good thing.’”? Nothing more appropriate as 
a gift to a lady or gentleman. 

pes Be careful our name is stamped on every pen, as there is a 
cheap imitation in the market.-@3& : 
All who wish to avoid the annoyances of the common writing 
? materials should examine the “‘MacKinnon Pen” at their station- 

ers’, or address the manufacturers, 


D. MACKINNON & CO., 
200 Broadway. N. Y. 


All persons owning one of our pens of the first manufacture should 
send it to us by registered mail, to be made over with all late 
improvements, which will be done at manufacturer’s price, and 
warranted for three years. 
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Webb’s First Lessons 


IN LANGUAGE AND DRAWING. 


oO 





Please read what a teacher of twenty-eight years’ experience says of 


“Webb’s First Lessons in Language and Drawing :” 


J. B. Merwin, 704 Cuestnut Street, Str. Louis, Mo.: 

My Dear Sir:—I have reviewed and examined “*Webb’s Fist Lessons 
in Language and Drawing,” and am satisfied that it is sust THE BooK to put 
in the hands of any intelligent teacher, and no other should be employed to 
teach the beginners. It is THe book of books for them. In connection 
with ‘Free Hand Drawing” it carries the primary pupil along in a natural 
and easy manner, with no necessity of forming incorrect manners, or read- 
ing without thinking. We have so much teaching that is unnatural, that 
any book that gives the teacher such helps as this, is a Godsend. 

In an experience of thirty-eight years in the school-room, I have been 
trying to come up to a healthy, natural style of teaching, and this is the 
best help I have yet found. Use the R -ading Charts and teach by the word 
method altogether. Very truly yours, M. W. Martin. 

Pine Buvurr, Ark. 

Address, with stamp for reply, 


J.B. MBERWwIN, 
Publisher, Manufacturer and dealer in School Supplies of all kinds, 





704 Chestnut Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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guenief, Ruskin, Tennyson, 
Browning, and many others, are represented in 
‘the pages of ; 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


In 1880, the Living Age enters upon its 37th 
year, admittedly unrivalled and continuously 
successful. During the year it will turnish to | 
lts readers the preductions of the most eminent 
authors above named and many others; embrac- 
ing the choicest serial and short stories by the 
Leading Foreign Novelists, and an amount 


Unapproached by any Other Periodical 


in the world, of the most valuable Literary and 
Scientific matter of the day, from the pens of the 
foremost Essayists, Scientists, Critics, Discov- 
erers and Editors, representing every depart- 
ment of Knowledge and Progress. 

THE LIVING AGE is a weekly magazine giving } 
more than 


Three and a Quarter Thousand 


double-column octavo pages of reading matter 
yearly. It presents in an inexpensive form, 
considering its great amount of matter, with 
freshness, owing to its weekly issue, and with a 
satisfactory completeness attempted by no other 
publication, the best Essays, Reviews, Criti- 
cisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, 
Poetry, Scientific, Biographieal, Historical and 
Political Information, from the entire body of 
Foreign Periodical Literature. 


The importance of The Living Age to every 
American reader, as the only satisfactorily fresh 
and complete compilation of an indispensable 
current literature,—indispensable because it em- 
braces the productions of 


The Ablest Livine Writers. 


**The last volume of Tuk LivinG AGE pre- 
sents a fresh example of the judgment in selec- 
tion and adaptation to the demands of the best | 
popular literature, which have secured so wie 
a circulation to that periodical.’’—N. Y. Trib- 
une. 


**It covers the whole field of literature, and 
covers it eompletely, thoroughly and impar- 
tially .?’—[{Times, Cincinnati. 

‘It affords the best, the cheapest and most 
convenient means of keeping abreast with thie 
progress of thought in all its phases.’’—[Phil 

orth American. 

**It is, by all odds, the best eclectic publish- 
ed.’’—[{Southern Churchman, Richmond. 

**Gives the best of all at the priceof one.’’— 
[N. Y. Independent. 


**It so wy | supplies the wants of the reading 
public that through its poses alone it is possible 
to be as thoroughly well informed in current lit- 
era‘ure as by the perusal of along list of month- # 
lies.’’—[Phil. Inquirer. 

**To read it weekly is a liberal education.’’— 
[Zion’s Herald, Boston. 


‘*With it alone a reader may fairly keep up 
with all that is important in the literature, his- 
tory, politics, and science of the day.’’—['ihe 
Methodist, N. Y 

“It holds the palm againstall rivals.’’—Com- 
mercial, Louisville. 


**It is indispensable to every one who desires 
a thorough compendium of all that is admirable 
and noteworthy in the literary world.’’—[Hus- 
ton Post. 

**There is no other way of procuring the same 
amount of excellent literature for anything like 
the same price .’’—[Boston Advertiser. 

‘*The best literature of the day.’’—New York § 
Times. 

The Living Age is published weEKLy at $84 
year, free of postage; or for $10.50 Tux Liy No 
AGE and either one of the American $4 monti- 
lies (or Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) will be sent 
for a year, both postpaid; or, for $9.50 Tue Liv- 
ING AGE and the St. Nicholas or Appleton’s 
Journal. 


sa EXTRA OFFER FOR 1880."¢4 


To all new subscribers for 1880, will be sent 
gratis the last six numbers of 1879, containing 
with other valuable matter, the first chapters o! 
“(iz WHO WILL NOT WHEN HE MAY,’’ a new 
story by Mrs. Oliphant now appearing in the 
Liv1n@ AGE from advance sheets. 


Address LITTELL & CO., 


7 


Pace 15 ‘of this issue. tells an in- 
teresting story. 
Look it over. 
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